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Saa  Who’t  Wlio 


QOO^y  GOS  AL^^OST  A  COMPeTiTO'R./ 


Maybe  You’re  the  Goofy  Gus 

fiflflCi  Everyschool  band  has  its"Goofy  Gus",  some- 

times  a  mild  annayance;  aften  a  sheltered 
menace, — you  knaw! — the  fellaw  everyone  likes,  personally,  "but  why  do  they  let 
him  play  in  the  band".  The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  "you”  may  be  the  Goofy  Gus  of  your 
band,  and  even  your  best  friend  won’t  tell  you.  Maybe  your  director  has  hinted 
strongly,  that  what  you  need  is  a  good  instrument,  how  much  better  you  could  play 
with  a  new  P-A.  Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  assume  that  you  are 
the  "Goofy  Gus"  of  your  band,  start  right  now  to  recover.  Nothing  will  help  you 
so  much,  or  so  quickly,  as  a  new  P-A. 

WORLD’S  BIGGEST  DOLLAR'^VALUE*  in  fine  tone  quality  and  in 

material  refinements,  P-A's  equal  or  excel  many  selling  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Valves" 
on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will  not  corrode,  stick,  discolor;  "Slik- Slides"  on  P-A 
trombones  will  not  pit  nor  corrode.  P-A  instruments,  including  nearly  all  brasses  and 
woodwinds,  have  fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes;  handsome 
cases.  No  other  instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  music 

dealer  or  write  for  the  beautiful  new  P-A 
> — V  I  circular  that  fully  illustrates  and  describes 

BBf  Sousa  phon*  I  the  very  instrument  you  should  have.  Write 
Grand.  SaauHful  ■  today.  Sure. 


The  ^^Frat"  Trumpet 


BBf  Sousa phon* 
Grand.  SaauHful 
ton*,  easy  to  play, 
smooth  action,  rug¬ 
gedly  built,  52* 
high  with  24'  de¬ 
tachable  belL  Ad¬ 
justable  mouthpipe. 
Mode  of  finest  ma¬ 
terials  and  finely 
finished.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  52-K  Fin.4, 
$220.00 


"Frat"Tnjmpet  has  "Slik-Valves," 
B^-A,  brilliant  penetrating  tone, 
light,  fast  action,  perfect  intona¬ 
tion,  easy  to  blow,  20”  long, 
4V^"  bell.  Gladstone  case.  64-B 
Fin.  4 . $57.50 


NEW  WOOD  CLARINET 

$t2.S0  In  Com.  Wonderful  Inttrument 

This  is  a  genuine  grenadilla  wood,  Boehm  system 
dorinet;  17  keys,  6  rings.  You'd  guess  its  price 
much  more  than  $82.50. 


SEND  FOR  A  postcard  request  will  bring  a  valuable,  informative 
____  folder  catalog  of  Pan-American  band  instruments. 

rKmm  BOOK  Send  for  it.  A  better  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  a  good  instrument  to  your  musical  career  may  spare  you  mudi  fruitless 
work,  discouragement,  even  complete  failure.  Send  now  for  this  free  aid. 


Ran^merican 

121  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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We  Are  Making  America  Musical” 


In  the  Blades  Hills  of  South  Dakota  is  the  city  of  Sturgis,  long  famous  for  its  historical  records  and  cele¬ 
bration.  But  now  Sturgis  has  more  than  that — its  high  school  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
music  departments  in  that  vicinity.  This  has  been  achieved  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Hs  energetic 
,  director,  Arlie  H.  Richardson,  who,  in  his  three-and -one-half  years  at  Sturgis,  has  brought  up  the  num- 
^  ber.of  students  partidpating  in  instrumental  music  from  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Mr. 
Richardson  received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1933  from  the  South  Dakota  State  College 
in  Brookirtgs,  his  minor  being  in  music.  As  a  college  student,  he  was  solo  darinetist  in  the  military 
band,  was  a  member  of  the  glee  dub,  played  ceHo  in  the  symphony  orchestra,  and  belonged  to  the 
saxophone  sextet.  He  obtained  further  musical  education  during  sumnter  sessions  at  the  Vandercook 
School  of  Music  in  Chicago,  and  the  Music  Camp  at  Gunnison,  Colo.  From  1933  to  1935,  he  held 
the  position  of  instrumental  director  at  Wall,  South  Dakota,  and  since  that  time,  he  has  held  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  in  Sturgis.  Aside  from  ensembles,  the  Sturgis  music  department  has  a  junior  band  of  fifty- 
seven  members,  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  twenty-six,  a  senior  band  of  sixty,  a  mixed  chorus  of  ninety 
singers,  a  senior  girls'  glee  dub  of  forfy,  a  twirling  group  of  thirty,  and  a  smaH  dance  band.  During 
the  year  of  l936-'37,  Mr.  Richardson  was  secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  high  schod  orchestra  associa¬ 
tion,  and  during  the  past  summer,  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  a  musidans'  camp  on  the  campus 
of  tiie  Black  Him  Teachers'  College  at  Spearfish.  Sturgis  high  school  is  rightfully  proi^  of  its  director. 
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President  McAllister  Reports  on  Events  of  the  Triumphant  1939 

% 

National  Music 

CLINIC 

University  of  Illinois,  January  5,  6,  7 


•  THE  FIRST  ALL-INCLUSIVE 
NATIONAL  MUSIC  CLINIC  IS  NOW 
HISTORY.  A  very  brief  synopsis  of 
this  outstanding  event  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  few  words: 

“WE  CAN.” 

“WE  WILL.” 

“WE  DID.” 

The  full  and  rich  program  which 
was  efficiently  handled  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  from  start  to  finish  contained  so 
many  outstanding  features  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  brief  report  with¬ 
out  unintentionally  failing  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  some  one  important  item.  How¬ 
ever,  the  following  appear  to  deserve 
the  especial  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  National  Officers:  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  IllinoU,  School  of  Music  and 
Department  of  Military  Bands,  for 
their  outstanding  contribution;  the 
two  student  clinic  bands,  organised 
by  Q.  W.  Patrick  and  Forrest  McAllis¬ 
ter;  the  official  directors  from  each  of 
the  ten  regions  conducting  same;  the 
student  Clinic  Orchestra,  organized  by 
Fred  R.  Bigelow  and  guest  conductors 
working  with  thU  organisation;  the 
Springfield  Choir  and  its  ontsUnding 
director;  the  most  instructive  lectures 
on  adjudication  by  Capt.  Chas.  O’Neill, 
Mr.  Harold  Bachman,  Mr.  R  F. 
Dvorak;  the  Clinic  featured  by  the 
brass  solo  and  ensemble  committee, 
woodwind  solo  and  ensemble  commit¬ 
tee,  the  twirling  committee,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  representatives  from  every  re¬ 
gion,  in  many  cases  with  their  entire 
boards  of  control,  and  the  enthusiasm 
demonstrated  by  all. 

The  satisfaction  of  a  good  Job  well 
done  was  evident  everywhere  on  the 
part  of  both  the  listeners  and  those 
participating  in  the  program.  The 
statement  by  Director  F.  B.  Stiven  of 
the  School  of  Music  is  typical  of  the 
sentiment.  He  said,  “We  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  manner  that  will  con¬ 
vince  all  skeptics  that  wa  can  run  a 
three-ring  show.  I  am  sure  this  plan 
will  continue.” 


The  registration  desk  reported  ap¬ 
proximately  500.  Student  Bands  and 
their  regional  ^and  guest  conductors 
would  add  approximately  250  more,  the 
student  orchestra  and  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  approximately  125,  the  Springfield 
Choir,  100,  the  University  of  Illinois 
Chorus,  100,  the  University  Orchestra, 
100,  combined  university  bands.  350. 
making  a  total  participation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1400  people. 

The  attendance  in  many  instances 
exceeded  the  facilities  provided  for 
them.  The  National  Officers  will  im¬ 
mediately  give  attention  to  this  phase 
of  the  Clinic  for  next  year. 

I  must  mention  again  that  this  was 
truly  a  national  event,  particularly  in 
the  Band  Field.  Official  regional  con¬ 
ductors  were  present  from  every  re¬ 
gion.  Additional  guest  conductors  and 
composers  added  to  this  array.  The 
Student  Bands  represented  67  high 
schools,  and  from  the  start  players  and 
conductors  demonstrated  that  the  fine 
standard  of  band  music  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  area  or  that 
credit  for  this  could  be  taken  by  any 
individual  or  group,  but  that  it  was 
general  and  truly  national. 

Again,  the  Clinic,  by  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  ita  program  of  the  committees 
on  brass  solo  and  ensemble,  wood¬ 
wind  solo  and  ensemble,  twirling, 
marching,  sight-reading,  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Band  Music  Committee,  to¬ 
gether  with  one  of  the  nation’s  out¬ 
standing  adjudicators,  indicated  not 
only  interest  on  the  part  of  all  of  these, 
but  was  a  demonstration  of  the  ability, 
efficiency,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
each  of  his  particular  duties  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  national  events,  and  na¬ 
tional  development. 

The  National  Board  of  Control  held 
its  first  meeting  as  did  the  national 
boards  of  each  of  the  three  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  outstanding  leaders  of 
every  region  demonstrated  beyond  a 
question  that  they  had  in  mind  the 
real  objective  and  the  real  spirit  of 


their  work,  and  were  not  allowing 
technicalities  and  small  details  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  ultimate  objective.  Theit 
fine  example  could  well  be  copied  in 
our  civic  life. 

The  following  excerpt  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  band  association  is  typical 
of  the  seriousness  with  which  each 
and  every  officer  approached  his  duty: 
“The  history  of  the  National  School 
Band  Association  is  a  record  of  pro¬ 
gressive  achievements.  The  last,  and 
I  believe,  the  greatest,  was  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  the  regional  plan,  which 
made  the  i>articipation  of  every  eligible 
organisation  possible,  and  which  also 
made  it  possible  for  qualified  leaders 
in  every  region  to  take  an  active  part 
and  give  the  movement  the  benefit  of 
their  leadership  and  inspiration. 

.ADJUDICATION. 

{Excerpt  from  Pre$ident’$  talk) 

“The  next  progressive  step  should 
be  improving  and  clarifying  the  adju¬ 
dication  situation.  The  nucleus  of 
an  adjudicators’  list  has  been  available 
for  two  years.  This  was  compiled 
from  a  record  of  the  adjudicators  who 
had  served  successfully  in  previous 
national  contests.  The  presence  of  one 
of  these  adjudicators  as  senior  Judge 
for  each  class  is  required.  This  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  retain  a  uniform  national 
standard.  Our  rules  provide  that  addi¬ 
tional  adjudicators  may  be  added  to 
this  list  on  recommendation  of  the 
regional  boards  and  the  approval  by 
the  national  board.  This  plan  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  nothing 
to  insure  a  uniform  standard  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  adjudicator.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  approved  schools 
for  adjudication  with  an  examination 
based  on  our  standards  of  adjudication, 
and  with  the  enlargement  of  our  na¬ 
tional  list  based  on  this  procedure.  A 
National  Adjudicators  Guild  could  de¬ 
velop  from  this  plan.” 


-  j 

First  Official  List  ol. National  Band  Contest  Adjudicators 


Bachman,  Harold,  414  g.  Wabiuh  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

Balnum,  01«nn  CUffe,  Fi»k  Ball,  North- 
wootcm  Vniveroitg,  Evanoton,  III. 

Banter,  hf.  Chaa.,  U.  8.  Navg  Band,  Wath- 
ington,  D.  C. 

BIckett,  W,  H.,  Stanford  Vniveroity,  8an 
FrancUoo,  Cahf. 

Branaon,  Capt.  Taylor,  17.  8.  MaHno 
Band,  Waohington,  D.  C. 

Bronaon,  Capt  Howard  C.,  Dir.  Kable 
Broo.  Co.  Band,  Mt.  Morria,  III 

Buy  a,  Peter,  26  B.  datietom  8t..  Hager  »- 
town,  Maryland. 

CaUvan,  L.  H.,  Dir.  Central  High  School 
Band,  Okla.  City,  Okla. 

Carey,  Milburn  R,  Dir.  PhUHpa  Univer- 
eity  Band,  Bnid,  Oklahoma. 

Chenette,  Clate  W.,  Dkr.  Amee  Municipal 
Band,  824  Duff  Ave.,  Amee,  la. 

Chenette,  ESd..  714  Caracaa  8t.,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

Chriatenaon,  Carl,  8.  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Brookingt,  8.  Dakota. 

Clarke,  Herbert  L.,  246  Proapect  Ax>e., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Cline,  J.  DePorreat,  Colorado  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Oreeley,  Colo. 

Conn,  P.  C.,  Dir.  Dept,  of  Muaical  Orga- 
uiaationa,  Loa  Angelea,  Calif. 

D’Arcy,  Capt.  T.  F.,  Jr.,  Leader,  V.  8. 
Army  Band,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Davia,  L>ytton  S.,  c/o  Board  of  Education, 
Omaha,  Nehraaka. 

Duncan,  C.  K.,  Vancouver.  Waahington. 

Dunn,  Richard  J.,  Box  272,  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  Texaa. 

Dvorak,  Ray  F.,  Band  Dept.,  Vniveraity 
of  Wiaconain,  Madiaon,  Wia. 

EMsar,  A.  R.,  Iowa  State  College,  Amea, 
Iowa. 

Falcone,  Leonard,  Michigan  State  College, 
E.  Lanaing,  Mich. 

Fillmore,  Henry,  8801  Bmeraon  St.,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Frey,  Qeo.  O.,  Girard  College,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Gacnier,  U.  J.  J.,  10788  St.  Hubert  St., 
Montreatf  Canada. 

Glover,  Emeat  N.,  Box  108,  Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Goldman,  Dr.  Eldwln  Franko,  194  River- 
aide  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Goranaon,  Arthur  R.,  Jameatown,  N.  Y. 

Grabel,  Victor  J.,  166  Powell  Ave.,  Claren¬ 
don  HiUa,  III, 

Hall,  Ellia  B.,  Dir.  of  Academy  of  Muaie, 
Amarillo,  Tex. 

Hardins,  Dr.  A.  A.,  Band  Bldg.,  Vniver¬ 
aity  of  IlL,  Urbana,  IlL 

HaiT>er,  Jamen  C.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Harrell,  Arthur  G.,  Band  Dir..  Beamey, 
Neb. 

Haynea,  Arthur  S.,  Vancouver  Barraoka, 
Vancouver,  Waah. 

Hayward,  Capt.  R.  B.,  138  Lakeahore 
Road,  Humber  Bay,  Ontario. 

Hindaley,  Mark  H.,  Band  Bldg.,  Vniver¬ 
aity  of  IlL,  Vrbana,  /U. 

Irona,  Col.  Earl  D.,  Dir.  N.  Texaa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Arlington,  Tex. 

Jones,  Lb  Bruce,  Little  Rock  High  School, 
Little  Rock,  Arkanaaa. 

Kins,  Karl  L.,  Dir.  Ft.  Dodge  Municipal 
Band,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

Kunkel,  Wm.,  Albriquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Kraushaar,  O.  J.,  State  Vniveraity  of  la.. 
Band  Dept.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

honey,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Superviaor  of  Muaie, 
LaOrande,  Oregon. 

Makowsky,  Bob,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Maddy,  Dr.  Joseph  El.,  Box  608,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Mancini,  Frank,  Modeato,  California. 

McAllister,  A.  R.,  Joliet  Twp.  High  School, 
Joliet,  in. 

McAllister,  Forrest  L.,  c/o  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Joliet,  IlL 

McCracken,  Elverett  M.,  TVoco,  Texaa,  Dir. 
of  Taylor  Vniveraity  Banda. 

Moody,  Leo,  Soottabluff,  Nebraaka. 

Moore,  E.  C.,  416  E.  Circle  Street,  Apple- 
ton,  Wiaconain. 


Neilaen,  James,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

O’Neill,  Capt  Chaa,  The  Citadel,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Oversard,  G.  T.,  Wayne  Cnivereity,  De¬ 
troit,  Mick. 

Prescott,  Gerald,  Vniveraity  of  Minneaota, 
Minneapolia,  Minn. 

Pfohl,  James  C.,  Davidson  Collage,  David¬ 
son.  N.  C. 

Pryor,  Arthur,  Sr.,  500  Grassmore  Ave., 
Interlaken,  N.  J. 

Revelli,  Wm.,  Vniveraity  of  Mich.,  Band 
Dept.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Rush,  Ralph  El.,  Heighta  High  School, 
Cleveland  Heighta,  Ohio. 

Simon,  Dr.  EVank,  Dir.  ARMCO  Concert 
Band,  Box  108,  Middletown,  O. 

Slocum  Eku*!,  Vniveraity  of  N.  C.,  Chapel 
HiU,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Dick,  Sterliny,  CaUfomia. 

Stehn,  John,  Dir.  of  Band,  Vniveraity  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Stewart,  Carleton,  High  School,  Maaon 
City,  la. 

Swartley,  Lloyd,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Terry,  W.  H.,  Hyrum,  Vtah. 

Vandercook,  H.  A.,  Vondercook  School  of 
Music,  1652  Warren  Blvd.,  Chgo.,  IlL 

Walker,  Vesey,  787  So.  HHl  St.,  Loa  An¬ 
gelea,  Calif. 

Watters,  Lorrain  E.,  Board  of  Education, 
Dea  Moinea,  Iowa. 

Weisel,  Eusene  J.,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbua,  Ohio. 

White,  Paul,  Eastman  School,  Rocheater, 
N.  Y. 

Werson,  Louis  G.,  Tacoma,  Waahington. 

Wiley,  Russell,  Dir.  Vniveraity  of  Kan- 
aaa  Banda,  Lawrence,  Kanaaa. 

Wiley.  D.  O..  Lubbock.  Texaa. 

Williams,  Elmest,  158  Ocean  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Georse.  Teachera  College,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kanaaa. 

Wolke.  Walter,  Vniveraity  of  Waahington, 
Seattle,  Waah. 


da 

MUSIC  LISTS 

(Excerpt  from  President's  talk)  * 

“Music  lists  are  the  text,  the  course 
of  study,  and  the  barometer  of  our 
progress.  Published  lists  declare  that 
our  standards  are  compared  with  the 
best  of  other  types  of  musical  organ¬ 
isations.  Realising  the  importance  of 
this,  a  large  music  committee,  work¬ 
ing  in  diversified  classifications,  has 
given  careful  thought  to  the  music 
lists,  which  have  shown  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  and  prac¬ 
ticality  tor  our  purpose  of  these  lists. 
An  effort  is  constantly  being  made  to 
secure  improved  arrangements  and 
high-grade  literature  which  is  within 
the  technical  limits  of  each  of  the 
several  classes.  In  this  work  of  im¬ 
provement  we  have  had  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  best  music  publishers. 

“Our  greatest  problem  has  been,  and 
still  is,  good  grade  music  for  the 
smaller  bands.  This  committee  will 
continue  to  strive  to  improve  the  lists 
and  will  welcome  suggestions  from  in¬ 
terested  directors.” 

The  fine  lectures  on  adjudication 


with  the  resulting  approved  adjudi¬ 
cators  list  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  problems  of  this  kind  are  solved 
and  followed  through.  The  excerpt  on 
music  lists  is  self-explanatory.  , 

The  national  officers,  through  the 
committee  on  competition  festivals, 
want  to  extend  their  sincere  thanks 


—  ■  ■»- 

and  appreciation  to  all  concerned,  with 
full  credit  to  each  and  every  one,  and 
a  sincere  wish  for  the  same  coopera¬ 
tion  for  another  great  clinic  next  year. 

Signed:  A.  R.  McAllister, 
Sec’y  Committee  on  Competition 
Festivals. 


Required  Regional  Contest  Numbers 

For  Qoss  A  Bonds 

Unfinished  Symphony,  First  Movement — Schubert  (Fischer) 

For  Qoss  B  Bonds 

Jolly  Robbers — Overture — Suppe — (Senn  Fox) 

For  Gloss  C  Bonds 

Militaire — Overture — Skomicka — ( Beltvin  ) 

For  Gloss  A  Orchestros 

The  Barber  of  Seville  Overture — Rossini — (C.F.  or  B.H.B.) 

For  Qoss  B  Orchestros 

Triumphal  March  from  “Sigurd  Jorsalfar” CriVt;  (Fox)' 

For  Qoss  G  Orchestros 

Mission  Overture — Johnson — (Ludwig  Music  Publ.) 
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Young  America  at  its  Best.  They  are  Cultivating  the  Nation. 

Positively  •mazinq,  tho  achiovomont  of  thaia  190  boys,  picked  suddanly  from  tkair  school  band  rakaarsal  rooms  scattarad  throughout 
tha  nation,  assamblad  ovamight  into  student  clinic  bands  and  with  one  day's  general  rehearsal  performing  at  sight  all  grades  of  music 
to  be  found  under  selective  lists  for  bands.  In  this,  they  reveal  a  standard  of  juvenile  musicianship  unapproachad  by  the  youth  of  any 
other  country  in  tha  world.  Two  student  bands  of  9S  players  each  ware  organized  for  this  year's  clinic.  Tha  entire  group,  two  bands, 
assamblad  in  massed  formation  for  tha  photograph  above.  Tkair  organizer  and  manager  was  6.  W.  Patrick  of  Soringfiald,  Illinois, 
auistad  by  Forrest  L  McAllister,  Joliet,  Illinois.  Savantaan  states  and  siity-tkraa  high  schools  are  raprasantad  in  the  two  bands. 
Ralph  Quirk  and  Franklin  White  of  San  Bernardino,  California,  held  the  mileage  record.  Members  are  selected  through  questionnaire 
and  appointment  on  merit  of  skill  and  are  given  try-outs  after  arriving  on  the  university  campus,  for  chair  positions.  The  difficulty 
of  their  work  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  almost  every  number  they  perform  is  conducted  by  a  different  bandmaster.  Besides  the 
list  of  guest  conductors,  many  of  them  conducting  their  own  composition,  there  was  this  year  a  group  of  honorary  regional  conduc¬ 
tors  representing  each  of  the  ten  regions.  They  were  as  follows:  Region  I,  Andrew  Loney,  Jr.,  LaGrande,  Oregon;  Region  2,  Carle- 
ton  Stewart,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Reoion  3,  Ralph  E.  Rusk,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio  and  Capt.  J.  H.  Barabask,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Region  4,  Arthur  R.  Goranson,  Jamestown,  New  York,  end  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  Region  5,  representative 
from  San  Bernardino,  California,  substituting  for  C.  P.  Conn,  Los  Angeles;  Region  6,  Col.  Earl  D.  Irons,  Arlington,  Tezas;  Region  7, 
L  Bruce  Jones,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Region  8,  James  C.  Harper,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina;  Region  9,  Lytton  Davis,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
substituting  for  Arthur  G.  Harrell,  Kearney,  Nebraska;  Region  10,  W.  H.  Terry,  Hyrum,  Utah. 

Music  for  Your  String  Bass  Solo  Contest 


This  rare  list  of  solo  music  for  string  bass,  compiled  by 
Harry  Clarke  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  under  consideration  by 
the  committee  on  solo  and  ensemble  music  for  adoption  as 
the  selective  list  for  the  contest  of  1940.  It  has  its  advance 
publication  here  for  the  helpful  information  it  may  repre¬ 
sent  to  soloists  of  the  string  bass,  who  plan  to  enter  the 
1939  competition.  As  no  selective  list  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  this  instrument,  this  list  is  unt^cial  at  this  time 
and  contestants  are  in  no  way  confined  to  it  The  numerals 
indicate  the  grade  of  difficulty. 

Antoniotti . Sonate  (Sol  Mineur)  Adapt,  from 

Violoncello.  R.  381 . Ric  6 

Beethoven . Minuet.  Arranged  by  Sevltsky _ TP  5 

Botteeini  . Elegia  in  Re  Maggiore . Ric  5 

Botteeini  . Reverie.  Arr.  Buschman . CF 

Bull . Melodie  in  D.  From  Alwin  Schroe- 

der’s  Solo  Concert  Repertoire  for 

Cello  .  BM 

Cemy  . Chant  D'amour.  Very  high  register.  Bos  5 

Cemy  . Improvisata  (Universal  edition)...  AMP  6 

Cemy  . Dumka.  Medium  difficult  but  ex¬ 

treme  register  of  the  instrument 

is  required . Bos  4 

Cemy . Valse  Fantastique.  Possible . Bos  5 

Cemy  . Mazurka.  Difficult.  Thumb  positions 

required  .  Bos  6 

Chapius  . Fantasie  Concertante . EV  5 

Cancla  . Air  Varie.  On  theme  from  I  Mon- 

tecci  E  (^pnletti.  Adapted  by 

Southland . CF  4 

Ecclea . Sonate  in  G.  Minor.  Arr.  by  J. 

Salmon.  R  92 . Ric  6 


Dvorak  . Humoresque.  Arranged  by  Sevitsky.  I 

Difficult  but  possible.  Thumb  posi-  j 

tion  in  extreme  high  positions  I 

and  use  of  double  stops  required .  TP  6 
Eiaengraher  . . .  Variations  for  Contra  Bass.  New 
Edition.  Choice  of  variations  for 

contest  use  . CF  4 

Johann  Emat... Son&te  (Sol  Majeur).  Eldited  by 

Calllard.  R  393  . Ric  6 

Gouffe .  Fantaisie  . Coe  6 

Heacox . Ten  Easy  Solos  for  Double  Bass. 

Excellent  training  material . OD  1 

Loremitti  . Gavotte.  Very  difficult . Led  € 

Martini . Gavotte.  From  Solo  Pieces  for  Vio¬ 
loncello.  Wllleki.  Vol.  1 . GS  3 

Perrin . Gavotte.  From  Alwin  Schroeder's 

Solo  Concert.  Repertoire  for 

Cello.  (Tenor  cleff ) . BM  3 

Saint-Saena  ....  LeC^rnaval  des  Animou.  L’Elephant 

(Der  Elefant).  3rd  movement 
from  the  suite.  IM  6 

Schlemuller  ....  Minuet.  Range  includes  the  II  posi¬ 
tion.  Training  material . CF  1 

Schlemuller  ....  Our  Soldiers.  Includes  III  position. 

Training  material . CF  1 

Schlemuller  ....  A  Prayer.  In  1  position . CF  1 

Schumann . Abendlied.  From  solo  pieces  for 

Violoncello.  Willeki.  Vol.  1 . GS  3 

Schumann . Traumerei.  Adapted  from  Willeki. 

Vol.  1  . GS  3 

Simandl . Concert  par  Haendel.  2nd  move¬ 
ment  . Schm  5 
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Judging 
Bands  on  the 

MARCH 

By  Rcxy  Dvorak 
Director  of  Bands,  Wisconsin  University 

C)i«irman  of  tho  Marching  Conlast 


0  WHATEVER  MAY  BE  SAID  OE 
MARCHING  COMPETITION,  we  must 
always  remember  that  excellence  in 
a  band’s  playing  is  most  important, 
but  excellence  In  playing  and  march¬ 
ing  is  equally  important  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  band,  since  one  of  its 
functions  is  to  play  on  parade.  It  is 
important  that  our  bands  both  play 
and  march  well,  since  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  people  hear  them  on  parade. 
The  band  is  distinctive  as  a  musical 
organization  because  it  can  march  and 
play. 

The  present  marching  rules  are 
clearly  stated.  The  essential  move¬ 
ments  your  band  is  required  to  do 
while  marching  are  included.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  many  of  our  contests,  a 
large  number  of  bands  shy  away  from 
the  marching  contest,  either  because 
so  much  time  is  necessary  to  the  play¬ 
ing  of  contest  selections  that  no  time 
has  been  allotted  to  marching  prac¬ 
tice,  or  else  the  directors  feel  that  the 
energies  of  band  musicians  should  be 
preserved  for  the  concert  contest.  A 
good  plan  would  be  to  require  all 
bands  competing  in  the  concert  con¬ 
test  to  compete  in  the  marching  con¬ 
test.  Some  of  our  state  contests  adhere 
rigidly  to  such  a  rule. 

The  judging  of  a  marching  contest 
is  not  easy,  for  the  Judge  is  asked 
to  listen  to  the  playing,  study  the 
maneuvers  and  write  his  criticisms  at 
the  same  time.  Multiple  judges  are 
needed  for  marching  contests  and  each 
of  the  judges  should  have  separate  du¬ 
ties  to  perform. 

One  judge  may  be  assigned  to  the 
inspection  of  uniforms  and  instru¬ 
ments  and  checking  on  discipline.  This 
judge  may  necessarily  take  the  field 
and  make  his  observations  at  close 
range.  The  inspection  can  be  carried 
on  while  a  previous  group  is  march¬ 
ing  and  playing.  The  duty  of  this 


CommittM.  From  His  Clinic  Addrost 

judge  is  the  inspection  of  uniform  and 
dress.  A  few  important  points  are 
uniformity  in  color  of  shoes,  shirts, 
ties,  a  check  on  the  proper  manner 
for  wearing  caps,  et  cetera.  Too  often 
caps  are  tilted  at  an  angle  desired  by 
the  individual  bandsman.  A  check  on 
the  condition  of  instruments  is  im¬ 
portant  and  polish  should  be  applied 
to  every  instrument,  including  the 
much  neglected  cymbals.  The  matter 
of  discipline  in  ranks  during  the  in¬ 
spection  and  while  marching  should 
be  given  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  judge. 

A  second  judge,  who  may  also  take 
the  field,  checks  for  alignment  of  ranks 
and  files.  It  is  his  duty  also,  to  gauge 
the  length  of  pace  taken  by  the  band. 
The  length  of  pace  for  a  regulation 
128  cadence  is  thirty  inches,  but  bands 
whose  members  are  not  fully  grown, 
may  find  It  difficult  to  adhere  to  this 
length  of  pace.  However,  all  bands 
may  approach  a  thirty-inch  pace. 
Certainly  a  fifteen-inch  pace,  as  done 
by  some  bands  cannot  be  considered 
an  adequate  step.  To  determine'  the 
length  of  pace,  the  judge  must  use  his 
best  judgment  as  to  the  appropriate 
pace  desired.  High  school  bands 
should  be  capable  of  using  at  least  a 
26-lnch  pace.  If  high  school  bands  use 
grade  school  players  who  cannot  main¬ 
tain  such  a  pace,  the  players  should 
not  be  permitted  to  march  until  they 
can  execute  such  a  length  of  pace 
comfortably.  By  making  such  a  re¬ 
quirement,  the  duty  of  marching  will 
be  placed  at  a  premium  and  younger 
players  will  be  all  the  more  eager  to 
march  well,  when  they  become  “eligi¬ 
ble.” 

But  the  size  of  the  player  isn’t  the 
biggest  cause  for  the  short  pace.  The 
short  pace  is  the  result  of  the  high  step 
or  a  too-rapid  cadence.  As  we  raise 
our  knees  higher  and  make  our  ca¬ 
dence  faster,  the  shorter  the  pace  will 


be.  The  cadence  should  be  128  beats 
per  minute  with  the  possible  tolerance 
of  six  to  eight  beats,  either  faster  or 
slower.  One  reason  for  our  fast  march¬ 
ing  cadence  is  the  fact  that  bands  at¬ 
tempt  to  play  marches  on  the  march, 
which  are  practiced  in  the  rehearsal 
rooms  at  a  fast  tempo.  It  might  be 
suggested  that  bandmasters  select  one 
march  and  drill  the  band  on  this 
march  at  the  regulation  tempo  and  no 
faster;  then  the  band  is  more  likely 
to  adhere  to  this  tempo  on  parade. 

A  third  judge  is  assigned  the  task 
of  listening  to  the  band’s  playing  and 
clocking  the  cadence  of  the  march. 
Needless  to  say,  the  same  perfection  in 
playing  should  be  expected  on  parade, 
as  in  concert.  ’The  cadence  should  be 
checked  with  a  stop-watch  frequently 
during  the  band’s  performance. 

A  fourth  judge  is  assigned  the  duties 
of  criticising  the  precision  of  the  re¬ 
quired  and  special  movements  and  the 
check  on  the  number  of  movements 
executed. 

All  in  all,  a  band’s  performance  on 
parade  is  a  demonstration  of  teaching, 
since  it  is  only  when  on  parade  that 
the  band  is  really  on  its  own.  Led 
by  a  student  drum  major,  the  band  is 
no  longer  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  conductor’s  baton,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  demonstration  of  previous 
preparation. 

Since  the  band  is  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  drum  major,  he  shouid  be 
well  schooled  in  giving  commands.  As 
for  using  more  than  one  drum  major — 
I  have  been  of  thei  opinion  that  one 
drum  major  is  suflScient,  if  he  is  a 
good  one.  Since  the  drum  major  is 
the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the 
band  on  parade,  he  should  do  nothing 
which  would  detract  from  the  band’s 
performance,  neither  should  he  per¬ 
form  stunts  by  grotesque  movements 
of  his  body,  because  in  so  doing,  even 
though  the  average  spectator  may  be 
amused,  he  is  unthinkingly  making 
himself  ridiculous  and  in  turn  is  pok¬ 
ing  fun  at  your  job.  Younger  drum 
majors  should  be  taught  to  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  band  and  the  school.  A 
good  drum  major  is  one  who  is  not 
“laughed  at,”  but  one  who  draws  the 
admiration  of  those  who  see  him. 

Some  directors  fear  that  their  bands 
are  penalized  because  the  drum  major 
uses  unorthodox  signals  or  the  ma¬ 
neuver  may  not  be  executed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judge’s  idea  of  a  maneuver; 
this  is  not  true.  Some  of  the  required 
maneuvers  may  be  executed  in  one  of 
several  ways  and  still  be  acceptable 
to  the  judge,  provided  of  course,  they 
are  well  done.  And,  as  for  special  ma¬ 
neuvers,  I  would  say  that  any  maneu¬ 
ver  is  acceptable,  provided  such  a 
movement,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
movements,  is  done  with  ditcretion 
and  good  taste. 
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Solving  the  Mysteries  of  the 

French  HORN 


By  William  Muelbe*  Hornist 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 


•  WHY,  in  English  speaking  coun¬ 
tries  the  French  horn  is  called  thus, 
has  always  remained  a  mystery  to  me. 
The  French  call  it  “Hunting  Horn” 
(Coeur  de  c.Haaae).  The  Italians  also 
call  it  by  that  name  (Como  di  gaz- 
«to).  The  Germans  call  it  “Forest 
Horn”  (Waldhom),  a  very  romantic 
name,  especially  in  the  German 
tongue.  The  name,  French  horn,  is 
apparently  based  upon  an  old  French 
legend,  according  to  which  “Roland,  a 
nephew  of  Charlemagne  the  Great, 
played  so  loudly  on  his  horn  ‘Olitant,’ 
calling  for  help,  that  Charlemagne 
heard  it  sereral  miles  away;  while 
Roland  lay  severely-  wounded  in  the 
P]rrenees  mountains.” 

The  French  horn  always  has  been 
and  most  likely  always  will  be  a 
nightmare  to  players,  conductors  and 
concert  goers.  If  this  instrument  is 
ever  mechanised  or  if  someone  ever 
succeeds  to  cure  the  French  horn  of 
its  obstinacy,  he  doubtlessly  will  re¬ 
ceive  praise  and  thanks  from  the 
three  categories  named  above.  The 
French  hornplayer  then,  of  course, 
will  be  Just  another  musician.  Not 
any  longer  will  be  be  the  celebrity, 
the  “tenor”  of  the  orchestra,  at  whom 
the  eyes  of  other  members  shoot  dag¬ 
gers  of  Jealousy,  because  his  name 
appears  on  the  salary  list  right  after 
the  concert-masters;  nay,  sometimes 
right  after  the  conductors.  Not  any 
longer  will  audiences  be  awed  by  his 
skill  (or  luck! )  when  he  climbs 
higher,  higher,  and  higher  until  he 
reaches  triumphantly  Siegfried’s  high 
“F”.  Not  any  longer  will  tender  souls 
weep  with  him  when  he  melanchol- 
ily  cries  out  his  own  heartaches  in 
Tschaikowsky’s  Fifth.  Any  leather 
lung  can  do  the  same  thing. 

What  boy  of  character  would  any 
longer  pick  the  French  horn  as  his 
instrument,  if  the  thing  could  be 
made  so  easy  to  play.  It  wouldn’t  be 


worthwhile  because  there  wouldn’t  be 
anything  left  to  struggle  with.  The 
love  for  the  thing  will  die  because  the 
sorrow,  its  painful  sister,  will  have 
been  taken  away  from  it,  and  love 
cannot  live  without  sorrow. 

Since  the  French  horn  was  equipped 
with  its  present  •  day  three  valves, 
there  hasn’t  been  anything  further 
done,  which  rightfully  can  be  called 
an  improvement.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  invention  of  the  last  40  or  6C 
years  was  the  so-called  Double  Horn. 
I  say  purposely  “the  sooalled,”  be¬ 
cause  the  name  “double  horn,”  is 
easily  misinterpreted  and  a  now  very 
prominent  conductor  of  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
thought  (until  I  corrected  him)  that 
a  double  horn  was  a  combination  of 
two  horns,  which  could  both  be  played 
at  the  same  time,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  sound  twice  as  loud  (in  (f  pas¬ 
sages)  as  a  single  horn! 

Let’s  examine  the  double  horn  a 
little  more  closely.  Or  let’s  see  what 
we  get  if  we  would  'apply  its  con¬ 


struction  to  other  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
viola.  Now  a  viola  player  doubtlessly 
would  like  to  play  some  of  the  higher 
notes  of  his  part  on  the  violin.  Why 
then,  not  have  a  double  viola,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  viola  and  violin?  Or  a 
double  cello,  a  combined  cello  and 
viola?  Or  bass  and  cello? 

If  we  apply  this  invention  to  other 
wind  instruments,  we  could  build  a 
double  clarinet  (Bh  and  E())  or  a 
double  trumpet  (Bp  and  F  high). 
Would  it  be  easier  for  a  trumpet 
player  to  play  the  higher  notes  of  his 
part  upon  an  F  trumpet?  A  B^  comet 
part  is  frequently  written  as  high  as 
D  and  E|)  above  the-  staff  (E[|  for  B|> 
trumpet,  2nd  Act  “Rosenkavalier”) 
while  a  Eh  cornet  part  (in  German 
band  arrangements)  very  seldom  is 
written  higher  than  F|  above  the  staff. 
This  F|  on  the  Eh  cornet  is  equivalent 
to  the  Bt|  above  the  staff  of  the  Bh 
tmmpet,  yet  the  writer  knows  from 
his  own  experience,  that  the  Bt|  on 
the  Bh  on  the  Bh  trumpet  is  much 


If  You  Can't  Sing  It  You  Can't  Ploy  It 

Playing  a  song  without  knowing  the  text  might  make  one  do  what  a 
cornet  player  did  a  few  years  ago  during  a  park  concert,  I  happened  to 
hear.  He  played  the  well  known  “Then  You’ll  Remember  Me”  frcun 
“The  Bohemian  Girl.”  ’This  is  the  way  he  phrased  the  ending.  Very 
cornet-like  but  very  poorly  phrased. 


This  is  the  way  a  singer  would  sing  it  and  a  good  musician  would 
play  it: 
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TIm  French  horn  qunrtnt  of  Port  Wathingfon,  Now  York,  ranked  fopmotf  in  Region  4 
for  the  third  time  lest  spring.  Under  the  guidance  of  Paul  Van  Rodegraven,  these 
four,  Michael  Deleo,  Donald  Lord,  Susie  Kishishian  and  Ruth  Morris  have  broughti 
home  these  honors. 


easier  to  reach  than  the  F|  on  the  E|> 
cornet.  The  only  advantage  a  douhle- 
horn-player  has,  and  that  may  some¬ 
what  Justify  the  use  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,  are  the  two  chances  in  case  of 
bad  tones  on  either  one  or  the  other. 
For  instance,  A|>  and  Ati  on  the  F 
horn.  But  in  such  cases  one  can  al¬ 
ways  figure  out  a  fing^ering  that  will 
make  these  tones  respond  easier. 

While  some  players  use  the  double 
horn  quite  skillfully,  others  are  not 
able  to  cover  up  the  change  of  tone 
quality  when  switching  back  and 
forth  from  one  horn  to  the  other.  I 
found  during  my  shortlived  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  double  horn,  that  one 
should  use  the  B|)  horn  quite  fre¬ 
quently,  while  playing.  If  the  Bb 
part  of  the  instrument  is  only  used  in 
the  higher  register,  the  tubing  (B|>) 
does  not  have  enough  opportunity  to 
get  warm  or  to  keep  warm  and  there¬ 
fore  will  be  difficult  to  play  because 
it  is  cold  and  flat  in  pitch.  But  re¬ 
gardless  how  skillfully  one  may  use 
the  double  horn,  it  is  done  by  sacrifle- 
ing  the  heauty  and  nobility  of  the 


tone.  The  switching  from  the  F  to 
the  B|)  horn  hurts  the  ear  no  matter 
what  one  may  say.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions,  those  prove  the  rule.  The 
fact  that  so  many  outstanding  horn 
players  use  the  double  horn  does  not 
change  matters.  I  could  name  quite 
a  few  excellent  horn  players,  especially 
of  Europe,  who  still  play  on  the  single 
F  horn  and  wouldn’t  think  of  using 
anything  else.  There  are  quite  a  few 
different  models  of  double  horns  in 
use;  such  as  F  with  B|),  B^  with  F, 
horns  with  three,  four,  and  flve  valves. 
Whatever  the  construction  may  be 
like,  the  B|>  part  of  the  instrument  is 
likely  to  sound  hollow,  raw  and  un- 
poetic  as  compared  with  the  tone  of 
the  P  horn. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  by 


school  music  directors  what  specifle 
physical  marks  a  boy  should  show  in 
order  to  become  a  good  horn  player. 
Such  a  question  is  difficult  to  answer. 

I  have  seen  flne  horn  players  with 
the  most  grotesque  embouchures  and  I 


have  seen  poor  horn  players  with  an 
embouchure  that  looked  tailor-made.  I 
have  seen  fellow  horn  players  with 
heavy  and  fleshy  lips  playing  a  very 
small  mouthpiece,  while  others  with 
thin  and  narrow  lips  used  a  “tuba 
mouthpiece”,  as  the  saying  goes. 

The  question  whether  to  set  “in”  or 
whether  to  set  “on”,  will  also  in  most 
cases  be  decided  by  the  natural  equip¬ 
ment  and  impulse  of  the  pupil.  Every 
young  violin  player  has  a  chance  to 
become  a  Kreisler,  provided  he  prac¬ 
tices  and  possesses  the  necessary 
physical  requirements.  No  one  can 
determine  at  the  start  which  horse 
may  win.  . .  .  No  teacher  can  tell  at  the 
beginning  whether  a  boy  will  become 
a  great,  a  good  or  Just  another  horn 
player.  My  experience  has  taught  me. 


that  pupils  should  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability.  Those  with  an 
easy  high  register  should  be  developed 
into  high  horn  players  (flrst  and 
third)  whiie  such  with  a  better  iow 
register  should  be  made  into  second 
and  fourth  born  players.  To  convince 
the  pupil  of  the  importance  of  this 
point  requires,  in  most  cases,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  “Uberredung^ 
skunst”  (art  of  persuasion)  as  every¬ 
body  naturally  wants  to  sing  flrst 
tenor  and  nobody  seems  to  see  the 
necessity  of  the  bass.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  that  pops  up  quite  often  is:  What 
should  a  pupil  practice?  This  ques¬ 
tion  will  receive  100  different  answers 
from  100  different  horn  players.  Every 
cook  has  his  own  recipe;  here  is  mine: 

Still  of  the  unshakable  belief  that 
beauty  of  tone  and  good  phrasing  are 
the  two  main  factors  in  the  art  of 
French  horn  playing,  I  cannot  strongly 
enough  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  playing  of  songs — songs,  songs, 
and  more  songs.  All  kinds  of  songs; 
opera  arias,  folksongs,  hymns,  and,  if 
possible,  with  the  underwritten  text. 
Following  the  text  will  prevent  one 
from  taking  a  breath  in  the  wrong 
place  and  thus  cutting  words  apart. 
It  also  will  teach  and  guide  one  in 
the  art  of  expression. 

As  far  as  technic  is  concerned,  the 
two  books  of  Kopprasch  Exercises 
contain  all  the  technic  a  horn  player 
needs,  especially  if  one  uses  them  not 
Just  as  they  are  printed  but  also  in 
very  different  ways.  For  instance,  with 
reversed  dynamics,  with  changed 
tempi  and  in  all  thinkable  keys 
(practice  of  transposing).  In  order 
to  get  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the 
most  important  horn  passages  in  the 
opera  and  concert-literature,  one 
should  use  the  Solo  books  for  horn  by 
Fr.  Oumbert.  Those  books  contain 
everything  in  this  field  from  Bach  to 
Richard  Strauss. 


On*  of  Highland  Fori  Tkomat,  Ky.,  H.  S.'t  Region  7  Rrsti  it  this  group.  Wiliiam 
May,  Lao  Roy  Raovat  and  Harold  Yalion  ara  J.  R.  McKanna't  muticiant. 
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Introducing  the  Well-Known  Umpah  Boys 


Baritone  and 
Euphonium 


By  Robert  Summerhill 
Baritone  Soloist 
Chicago  Concert  Band 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

•  LET  ME  EXPLAIN  THE  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE  between  these  two  instruments. 
The  euphonium  is  a  larger  bore  instru¬ 
ment  than  the  baritone  and  has  the 
extra  fourth  valve  used  to  play  the 
notes  from  low  Eb  to  and  including  low 


H9ur«  I 


Cb-  (Figure  1.)  This  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  F  attachment  on 
the  bass  trombone.  The  difference  in 
sUe  of  the  bore  gives  this  instrument 
a  larger  and  more  mellow  tone,  which 
is  more  satisfactory  for  solo  work  and 
also  symphonic  work,  where  it  is  used 
to  play  tenor  tuha  and  tenor  horn 
parts;  as,  for  example,  in  “Ein  Helden- 
leben**  by  Strauss,  the  bass  tuba  and 
tenor  tuba  (euphonium)  play  in  fifths 
and  this  tone  is  required  in  order  for 
these  two  instruments  to  blend  per¬ 


fectly.  You  will  find  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  fourth  valve  in  most  all 
clarinet  methods,  and  these  same  ex¬ 
ercises  will  Improve  the  embouchure 
immensely. 

You  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
baritone  is  the  cello  of  the  band. 
It  i$,  and  it  is  td  be  played  as  such. 
Never  over-blow.  This  applies  to  all 
wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  bari¬ 
tone.  When  you  over-blow,  you  lose 
control  of  your  tone  and  it  is  harsh, 
not  musical,  as  it  should  be.  Tone  it 
not  noise.  Always  try  to  play  as  a 
fine  singer  would  sing,  not  only  on 
melodies  but  on  all  parts;  then  you 
will  find  that  your  tone  will  blend  with 
any  section  of  the  band,  and  that  play¬ 
ing  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  bard  work. 

In  my  experience  as  a  teacher  and 


a  Judge  at  many  contests,  I  have  found 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students 
find  it  hard  work,  and  do  not  get  the 
proper  results  from  their  efforts.  This 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  right  instruction 
when  they  first  started  to  play.  When 
a  student  begins  to  play,  it  is  Just  the 
same  as  building  a  house;  if  you 
haven’t  a  good  foundation,  you  haven’t 
a  good  house,  and  if  you  haven’t  a 
good  foundation  in  playing,  you  never 
will  be  able  to  play  in  the  correct 
manner. 

The  first  thing  is  to  start  the  tone 
right.  With  the  tongue  (most  students 
think  the  tongue  is  used  only  in  stac¬ 
cato  playing)  the  tone  must  start  with 
the  first  expulsion  of  wind,  otherwise 
half  of  your  wind  is  gone  before  the 
tone  starts.  Do  not  push  the  tone 


Jsmot  Jatho  of  Holtfoin,  Iowa,  abovo, 
and  Gordon  Good  of  Ballavua,  Ohio, 
riqhf,  hava  racaivad  fha  hiqhaif  award 
givan  high  ichool  studanH  on  tha  bari- 
fona  in  Ragional  compatition.  Gordon 
hat  tha  distinction  of  baing  tha  only 
baritona  in  Ragion  3  to  rank  in  tha  Rrst 
dhrifion. 


out,  tonffue  tt  out.  When  you  first 
start  to  practice  this,  you  wiii  strike 
the  tone  hard  with  an  accent,  but  with 
consistent  practice  you  will  be  able 
to  strike  the  tone  without  an  accent 
in  the  softest  possible  playing  on  any 
brass  instrument,  then  you  have  to 
keep  that  tone  the  same  pitch  from 
start  to  finish.  This,  of  course,  takes 
a  little  more  practice,  more  than  Just 
practicing  with  the  band.  It  must  be 
done  Individually  so  that  you  can  hear 
if  you  are  keeping  the  same  pitch 
through  a  single  tone.  I  advise  study¬ 
ing  with  a  competent  teacher  so  that 
he  can  tell  you  exactly  when  you  are 
off  pitch.  Personally.  I  have  found  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  practicing 
long  tones,  on  the  order  of  the  trumpet 
opening  in  “Rlenzi  Overture”.  If  this 
is  done  faithfully  a  half-hour  each  day, 
it  will  work  wonders  for  you.  I  advise 
this  to  be  the  first  thing  played  when 
you  take  up  your  instrument  In  the 
morning. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  important 
subject  of  the  vibrato.  Never  use  the 
throat  vibrato,  commonly  called  the 
nanny  goat  vibrato,  as  you  will  find 
yourself  playing  badly  out  of  tune  in 
many  instances  and  will  not  blend 
with  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the 


It  may  ba  tka  lunthina  or  it  may  ba 
tha  orangat,  but  whatavar  it  it  tkata 
two  Florida  boys  taam  to  hava  it. 
Marrill  Wilton  of  Fort  Piarca,  abova, 
and  Marvin  Mockabaa  of  Miami, 
rigkt,  hava  both  baan  "FirtH”  in 
Ragion  8  on  tha  auphonium  for  tha 
latt  two  yaart. 


band.  A  fine  vibrato  is  obtained  by 
the  shaking  of  the  right  hand.  This, 
of  course,  requires  quite  a  bit  of  prac¬ 
tice  before  it  is  accomplished  with 
ease  and  perfection. 


-da  ■  - . 

Some  Comparisons  of  European  Bands 


By  Jean  Back*  Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  by  Lowrence  Chidester. 


(Tran»lator'$  note:  Since  writing  my 
own  articles  on  European  bands,  in  the 
November  and  December  issues,  I  have 
become  acquainted,  through  the  good 
offices  0/  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
with  Monsieur  Jean  Back,  at  present 
tympanist  in  one  of  the  French  stqte 
radio  orchestras.  Monsieur  Back  is 
especially  well-versed  in  bands  and 
band  music  on  the  Continent  and  is 
eager  to  introduce  American  school 
band  methods  into  the  schools  of 
France.  From  1926  to  1937  he  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  promotion  of  amateur  bands 
in  and  around  Strasbourg.  The  pres¬ 
ent  article  by  Monsieur  Back,  to  which 
I  have  made  some  additions  and  inter¬ 
polations,  appeared  in  the  monthly  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Federation  of  Music  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  February 
and  April  1926,  January  1937.) — L.W.C. 

Parti 

•  LOVERS  OF  BAND  MUSIC  in  Eu¬ 
rope  who  listen  to  phonograph  records 
or  radio  concerts  are  often  perplexed 
when  they  try  to  analyze  certain  mix¬ 
tures  of  timbres.  Tbe  same  piece 
sounds  quite  different  in  France,  Italy, 
England,  or  eastern  Europe.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  amateur  hearsr  an  un¬ 
known  sonority,  and  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  by  what  instrument,  group  or 


kind  of  instrument  it  is  produced.  He 
is  astonished,  because  he  can  always 
recognize  familiar  timbres  in  sirm- 
phonic  orchestras. 


Mr.  Chidssfsr  and  M.  Back  in  Parts 


I  hasten  to  add  that  the  connoisseur 
also  hears  in  symphonic  orchestras 
some  differences  in  sonority  from 
country  to  country.  The  style,  espe¬ 
cially  of  wind  instrument  players, 
varies ;  also,  the  Instruments  are  not  all 
of  the  same  model.  There  are  some  dif¬ 
ferences  In  bore  and  dimensions  which 
change  the  sonority  considerably.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  average  listener  comprehends 


foreign  symphony  orchestras  better  than 
he  does  foreign  bands.  Why  Is  this 
true? 

Symphonic  orchestras  are  Interna¬ 
tionally  uniform.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Instrumentation  of  bands  varies  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  Not  only  Is  it  im¬ 
possible  for  a  band  of  one  country  to 
use  a  score  from  a  foreign  province  with¬ 
out  considerable  modifications  and  trans¬ 
positions,  but  there  are  also  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  countries  totally  different  concepts, 
indeed  contrary  ideas,  as  to  the  use  of 
certain  instruments  or  groups  of  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  exchange  of  symphonic  orchestra 
music  from  country  to  country  is  made 
without  difficulty  or  modification.  To  im¬ 
port  band  music,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  rearrange  the  scores  almost  completely. 
These  arrangements  or  transcriptions  are 
made  by  the  band  directors  or  by  spe¬ 
cialists  attached  to  the  publishing  houses. 
Elach  takes  into  account  the  usual  or 
prescribed  instrumentation  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  general  conceptions  of  the  use  of  the 
band,  and  the  use  of  the  different  in¬ 
struments  as  they  are  habitually  treated 
in  his  country.  One  further  point  can  be 
added :  in  some  countries  the  complete 
or  model  band  has  twenty-five  players, 
in  others  thirty-five  players,  and  in  still 
others  eighty  players! 

An  unfortunate  situation  peculiar  to 
France  complicates  the  problem  in  that 
country.  Compositions  and  transcriptions 
by  former  conductors  (Paulus,  Sell6nick, 
Wettge,  Pares.  Balay)  of  the  Band  of 
the  Garde  Republicaine  are  still  used  to- 
{Tum  to  poge  40) 
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The  Swiss 
Art  of 

FLAG 

Swinging 


V«li«r 


•  FLAG  SWINGING  IS  AN  ART 

brought  Into  this  country  by  a  master 
of  the  old  Swiss  art.  It  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  Swiss  postman,  Franz 
Hug,  a  short  time  ago. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  the 
large  colorful  fiag  fiutter  and  sway 
through  the  air.  First,  it  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  above  the  head;  then 
circumscribing  the  body  after  which  it 
is  thrown  vertically  or  horizontally 
into  the  air,  then  being  caught  with 
ease  by  the  short  staff  and  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  and  back  into  the  air, 
all  in  smooth  rhythm  and  grace.  This 


new  and  picturesque  addition  to  our 
colorful  bands  and  drum  corps,  which 
are  so  eminent  here  in  the  United 
States,  is  most  welcome. 

This  old  Swiss  art  is  given  to  us  by 
peasants  of  the  oldest  Swiss  cantons. 
They  are  the  cow  hands  and  sheep 
herders  who  take  their  herds  and 
fiocks  to  the  mountainous  pastures 
and  grazing  lands  for  the  summer,  and 
in  fall  return  to  the  valleys  and  cele¬ 
brate  there  with  their  loved  ones  who 
are  joyous  over  their  homecoming. 
This  old  art  was  brought  from  the 
mountains  to  Zurich  in  about  the  year 


1890.  It  is  here  where  the  greatest  fiag 
swingers  of  that  day  put  on  exhibi¬ 
tions,  since  which  time  this  art  has 
become  a  national  sport  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  fixture  with  the  Swiss  people. 
Today,  this  art  is  also  displayed  in 
Italy.  It  is  most  prominent  at  a  festi¬ 
val  called  “Palio  in  Siena”  held  in  July 
and  August.  The  Swiss  celebration 
usually  takes  place  on  the  first  Sunday 
or  Monday  of  October.  The  festival 
is  begun  with  a  religions  service  at 
which  time  they  give  thanks  to  Ood 
for  His  bountiful  gifts  and  the  care  He 
has  given  them  daring  their  stay  in 


Mr.  Maynard  Veliar,  the  author  of  this  article,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  at  a  drum  major, 
having  twirled  for  Army  Bands,  minstrel  and  floor  shows,  parades,  fairs  and  exhibitions)  He  it  the 
past  V.  F.  W.  Champion  Baton  Twirling  Drum  Major  of  Wisconsin;  drum  major  and  flag-swinger  for 
several  championship  organizations  in  his  state;  and  a  ntember  of  the  AN-American  Association  of 
Drum  Majors.  Mr.  Velier  hat  had  the  privilege  end  honor  of  leading  more  State  and  National  Cham¬ 
pionships  than  any  other  drum  major  in  the  entire  country.  With  this  wide  twirling  experience,  he  hat 
been  able  to  master  the  Swiu  Art  of  Flag  Throwing  and  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 

flag  swinging  in  the  United  States. 
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Elkhart,  Indiana,  high  school  band  undar  tha  diraction  of  David  Huqhat  has  found  fhasa  eight  flag  swingars  to  add  last  to  field  par- 
formancas.  They  are:  Nallia  Deal;  Ruth  Johnson;  Batty  Lou  Johnson;  Phyllis  Pack;  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,  leader;  Phyllis  Kauffman; 
Mazina  Crouch;  and  Marjorie  Lanard.  E.  L.  Clark  is  their  drill  master. 


the  mountains.  A  large  mid-day  meal 
is  part  of  the  celebration,  and  l|ag 
swinging  is  one  of  the  feature  attrac¬ 
tions. 

The  people  all  gather  around  to 
watch  these  flag  swinging  exhibitions 
displayed  by  their  friends  or  members 
of  their  families.  Although  some  flags 
are  very  crude  in  construction,  such 
as  plain  cheese  cloth  fastened  to  a 
stick,  each  contestant  is  eager  to  dis¬ 
play  bis  ability  to  the  greatest  extent. 
There  are  regular  rules  which  govern 
these  competitions. 

The  first  impression  one  might  re¬ 
ceive  when  seeing  this  art  displayed 
is  that  perhaps  it  had  its  early  origin 
from  flag  signaling  such  as  is  used  for 
naval  purposes.  This  is  not  true.  It 
has  a  deeper  and  more  sentimental 
meaning.  We  know  that  a  flag  is  an 
emblem  of  friendship  and  unity.  When 
we  make  up  with  friends,  we  shake 
hands,  and  in  Switxerland,  many  times, 
instead  of  the  hand  shaking,  they 
throw  flags  to  reunite  their  friendship. 

Flag  swinging  may  look  simple  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  learn  to  be 
able  to  master  the  art.  It  requires 


grace,  strength,  balance  and  physical 
fltness.  It  also  takes  a  great  deal  of 
practice. 

You  will  no  doubt  notice  that  flag 
throwing  is  to  the  Swiss  people  what 
baton  twirling  is  to  the  American. 
America  has  developed  the  world’s 
flnest  baton  twirling  drum  majors,  and 


what  is  more  fltting  to  be  added  to  a 
marching  organization  than  flag  throw¬ 
ing?  In  the  short  time  that  it  has 
been  presented  to  Americans,  it  has 
been  well  received.  No  doubt,  flag 
throwing  along  with  baton  twirling 
will  become  a  part  of  every  musical 
organization. 


Contest  “Musts"  tor  Baton  Twirlers 

The  time  for  each  drum  major's  performance  is  limited  to  six 
minutes.  During  that  time  he  mutt  demonstrate  the  following: 
(I)  Beating  time.  (2)  Wrist  twirl  (both  hands).  (3)  Rgure  eight 
twirl  (waist  high,  both  hands).  (4)  Cartwheel.  (5)  Rnger  twirl 
(both  hands,  four  fingers).  (6)  Two-hand  twirl.  (7)  Pats  around 
the  back.  (8)  Aerial  work.  (9)  Salute.  The  drum  major  will  also 
be  judged  on  his  smoothneu,  particularly  in  continuity  in  trans¬ 
mission  from  one  movement  to  another. 
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Hold  That  Pose 
While  H.  E.  Nutt  Talks  on 


STUDENT  Conducting 


•  MY  GRANDFATHER  USED  TO 
SAY — "Tou  can’t  tell  by  looking  at  a 
frog  Just  how  far  he  can  jump.  Prod 
him,  make  him  jump,  not  once  bnt 
many  times,  until  he  is  really  wide 
awake  and  exerting  himself.” 

So  it  is  with  student  directors.  Too 
many  of  us  are  so  easy  going  and  con¬ 
tent  to  drift  along  and  bask  in  the 
sun  unless  someone  “prods”  us.  In 
this  article  I’m  going  to  “prod”  you 
a  bit.  It’s  time  you  secured  scores 
(condensed  scores  are  best  for  the 
first  study)  of  the  band  or  orchestra 
competition  numbers. 

In  the  contest  rule  book  issued  by 
the  National  association  under  Stu¬ 
dent  Conductor  competition,  it  says, 
“Participants  will  be  Judged  on  the 
following:  Baton  technique — beating 
2/4  rhythm,  beating  3/4  rhsrthm,  beat¬ 
ing  4/4  rhjrthm,  beating  6/8  rhythm, 
beating  subdivided  beats.  Attention 
will  be  given  to:  Appearance;  Cor¬ 


rect  tempi;  Clarity  of  performance; 
Effectiveness  (results  secured);  Inter¬ 
pretation;  General  effect.” 

I  would  suggest  that  you  get  a  copy 
of  this  book  and  a  sample  of  the 
judges’  score  sheet  and  study  them 
carefully.  Without  further  delay  let 
us  examine  the  first  number  on  the 
band  list,  “Dublin  Holiday”  by  Bueh- 
tel.  It  is  a  bright,  colorful,  descriptive 
overture,  full  of  good  situations  for 
student  directors.  I’ll  ask  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  you  supply  the  answers. 
First,  a  general  survey  of  the  rhythms 

By  "H.  E." 

Vandercook  School 
Chicago 

On*  can  almoit  hear  th*  music  softan 
by  raadinq  th*  hands  and  facial  ai- 
prassion  of  Norris  Wilay  as  h*  con¬ 
ducts  th*  Pin*  Muff,  Arkansas,  hiqh 
school  band  into  Rrst  division. 


and  tempi  used.  How  many  rhythms 
are  used?  What  are  they?  Is  the 
six-eight  beat  two  or  six?  What  and 
where  is  the  slowest  tempo?  Most 
rapid  tempo? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  allegro  non 
troppo?  Andante  con  onoto?  Pin  moeso? 
Maestoso?  Tutti?  How  many  ritards 
are  indicated  in  the  score?  What  in¬ 
struments  play  the  first  four  meas¬ 
ures?  Is  it  loud  or  soft?  Smooth  or 
separated  style?  How  can  the  left 
hand  be  used  to  help  indicate  style 
and  volume  in  the  first  four  meas¬ 
ures?  In  the  second  four  measures? 
On  which  beat  of  measure  sixteen 
does  the  hold  occur?  In  measure 
twenty-two  what  does  fz  mean  and  how 
can  it  best  be  indicated  by  the  di¬ 
rector?  What  sign  is  given  after  the 
hold  in  twenty-two  and  how  will  you 
indicate  this  to  the  players?  In  meas¬ 
ure  twenty-one  the  last  three  eighth 

(,Tnm  to  page  4S) 
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ATTACK 
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For  Trombone  Players 


By  Lloyd  F.  Swartley 
Director 

Instrumental  Music 
Iowa  City  High  School 


of  the  trombone  and  the  trumpet 
should  be  in  the  register.  In  countries 
where  a  wide  bore  is  used,  smooth, 
better  sostenuto  playing  is  the  result. 
It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  one  draw¬ 
back  to  the  present-day  trombonist  is 
his  aversion  to  sustained  sostenuto. 
That  is  why  the  tone  dwindles  down 
to  a  mezzo-piano  after  it  is  attacked. 

The  playing  of  sustained  chords  in 
such  music  as  Beethoven  wrote  is  a 
real  test  for  a  trombonist.  The  first 
problem  then,  is.  How  should  I  prac¬ 
tice  to  gain  a  good  attack,  one  which 
will  have  a  full  power  back  of  it?  In 
order  that  you  get  a  correct  mental 


picture  of  what  you  should  do,  1  shall 
use  a  suggestion  given  me  by  my  for¬ 
mer  teacher,  Modeste  Alloo,  one-time 
trombonist  with  the  Boston  Sirmphony. 
Think  of  your  tongue  as  a  hammer  on 
the  piano.  Strike  a  tone  on  the  piano. 
Note  that  it  starts  at  a  given  pitch  and 
then  holds  that  pitch  as  long  as  you 
hold  your  finger  on  the  piano  key. 
Now,  to  place  your  tongue  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  point  for  attack,  say  the  sylla¬ 
bles,  too,  too-ta,  ta-tee,  tee.  Since  it 
is  much  easier  to  say  these  syllables 
when  not  blowing  the  instrument, 
close  the  lips  to  playing  position  and 
strike  the  tongue  as  before.  The  only 


•  THE  TROMBONE,  despite  its  much 
prized  tone,  presents  several  problems 
that  do  not  appear  in  other  instru¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  chief  problems  lies 
in  attack. 

The  method  of  tone  production  and 
of  attack  varies  greatly  in  different 
countries.  Some  countries  start  the 
tone  with  a  great  amount  of  “bite”  on 
/  and  it  passages.  This  gives  great 
force  of  delivery  but  is  not  always  in 
character  with  the  music.  Most  young 
players  strike  the  note  but  the  tone 
disappears  and  leaves  nothing  but  a 
sharp  edge.  < 

The  bore  of  the  trombone  and  the 
mouthpiece  now  used  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  in  the  cornet.  This  gives 
more  brilliance  to  the  tone  produc¬ 
tion.  The  only  difference  in  the  tone 


Abovs:  Th*  trombons  taction  of  Jamot  Har- 
par's  Lanoir,  North  Carolina,  hiqh  school 
band  it  saan  against  a  background  of  a  cor- 
nar  of  tha  naw  band  building  just  racantly 
complatad  and  dadicatad. 

Laft:  Minor  Morgan  of  Graanwood,  Mit- 
tistippi;  Jack  Andarson  of  Sharon,  Panntyl- 
vania,  cantar;  and  Josaph  Mason  of  Mat- 
tana  (N.  Y.)  high  school  ara  vatarans  of 
this  instrumant  and  ara  on  top  in  compaction. 

way  I  know  that  you  may  form  the 
habit  of  always  using  the  tongue  to 
start  the  tone  is  to  keep  practicing 
this  until  it  becomes  a  habit.  Think 
about  it  constantly.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  attack  with  the  throat  or 
diaphragm.  Use  the  diaphragm  to  sup¬ 
port  the  tone. 

Take  the  exercise  shown  and  stay 
with  it  How  long?  Weeks,  until 

(Turn  to  page  44) 
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Flute 

"Harmonics" 

The  Second  of  Three  Articles 


By  Rex-  Elton  Fcdr 

Noted  Rutist,  Teacher 


•  MANY  FINE  LETTERS  OF  AP¬ 
PRECIATION  have  been  received 
since  the  study  of  Flute  “Harmonics” 
appeared  in  the  December  issue. 

C.  N.  of  Denver,  Colorado,  states 
that  he  was  told  that  “in  order  to 
play  these  harmonics  in  tune,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  push  the  cork  in  the 
head-joint  forward”.  The  answer  to 
that  is:  Do  not  change  the  position 
of  the  cork  in  the  head-joint  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  tune  the  oc¬ 
taves  of  your  flute.  There  is  a  flxed 
position  for  this  cork  which  is  sev¬ 
enteen  millimeters  back  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  embouchure.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  make  any  deviation  from 
this  position. 

Letters  received  from  J.  R.  of  Evan¬ 
ston,  Illinois,  and  H.  B.  of  Joplin,  Mo., 
have  asked  if  changing  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  flute  embouchure  might 
not  help  them  to  make  better  progress 
in  these  studies.  In  that  regard  we 
can  assure  you  that  no  such  changes 
are  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  would  not  know  what  to  propose 
if  someone  should  care  to  carry  on 
such  an  experiment. 

The  differences  in  the  size  and  out¬ 
ward  shape  of  embouchures  (blow 
holes)  are  not  so  vital  as  many  seem 
to  believe.  The  angle  at  which  the 
embouchure  is  cut  is  quite  important, 
but  there  is  so  much  that  might  be 
said  pertaining  to  this  phase  of  flute 
construction  that  there  is  no  place  for 
it  here.  We  might  say,  however,  that 
the  embouchure  cut  with  the  rather 
sharp  outer  edge  seems  to  be  a  wee 
bit  more  responsive  (especially  in  the 
very  high  tones)  than  those  with  the 
rounded  outer  edge.  We  must  hasten 
to  add  that  those  with  the  rounded 
outer  edge  seem  to  produce  a  more 

Vote:  If  you  are  not  ture  that  you 
are  uting  the  correct  regular  finger¬ 
ing,  and  wish  to  study  these  auiMiary 
fingerings  with  us,  just  send  us  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and 
we  will  send  you  a  very  unique  and 
authentic  finger  chart  loith  our  com¬ 
pliments. 


mellow,  singing-like  tone  and  may  also 
help  in  removing  some  of  the  “whisk¬ 
ers"  from  the  very  low  tones.  Our 
better  flute  makerp,  of  course,  realize 
all  these  things  and  so  have  done  a 
very  flne  Job  of  striking  that  ever-ap¬ 
pealing  happy  medium.  If  the  em¬ 
bouchure  on  your  flute  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  past, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
changed  in  the  slightest,  in  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  these  studies. 

Please  keep  in  mind  all  that  has 
been  said  concerning  the  importance 


of  a  good  tone  at  all  times.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  these  flngerings  unneces¬ 
sarily,  is  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
them. 

In  the  following  studies  the  top 
notes  of  the  staff  represent  the  sound. 
The  bottom  row  in  each  staff  repre¬ 
sents  the  Angering.  Be  sure  to  play 
the  upper  lines  slowly,  using  the 
regular  fingering,  then  repeat,  using 
the  new  fingering  as  shown.  Pay 
careful  attention  to  pitch  and  quality 
of  tone  at  all  times. 


Start  this  study  with  tka  B  flat  thumb  kay  down.  Laave  it  down  throuqhout  tha  antira  lino. 


In  tha  following  study  tha  Ff  is  fingarod  lika  Bli.  Tha  second  note,  is  fingerad  like  Bk, 
but  tha  B  flat  lavar  must  ba  usad.  K  no  B  flat  lavar  is  on  your  fluta,  than  usa  first  and 
second  fingers  of  tha  right  hand  instead  of  tha  usual  way  of  First  right  only.  In  other 
words,  finger  tha  B  flat  sounding  F,  also  tha  A  sharp  sounding  E  sharp  lika  this  *  I  —  124 


X 


AD  that  has  bean  said  concerning  tka  new  B  flat  and  A  sharp  fingering  (sounding  Ef  or  F) 
applies  to  tha  following  study  and  to  ALL  chromatic  scales  using  tka  auxiliary  fingarings. 
This  is  valuable  information;  make  sura  you  understand  it. 


Tka  following  study  shows  how  to  combine  tka  Harmonic  fingering  with  tka  regular  finger¬ 
ing.  Usa  tha  regular  fingering  where  tka  other  is  not  shown. 


Tka  axarcisa  below  will  show  tka  fingering  for  tha  chromatic  scale.  Ba  sura  to  usa  tha 
correct  fingering  for  A  sharp  and  B  flat. 
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Other  practical  uses  for  these  auxiliary  fingarings  will  ba  shown  in  tka  next  issue.  If  you 
have  any  questions  regarding  these  Harmonics,  just  mail  them  in  to  us. 


IB 


School  Musicians  Again  Featured  on 
Armco  National  Broadcasts 


•  CELEBRATING  ITS  TENTH  AN¬ 
NIVERSARY  as  a  regular  radio  fea¬ 
ture,  Prank  Simon  and  his  famous 
ARMCO  Band  return  to  the  air  waves 
over  a  Coast-to-Coast  network  of  forty- 
two  stations  of  the  National  Broad- 


Vsrna  K•llo9g,  Uft  abov*.  ttudanl  of 
Hint  (Mich.)  Caniral  high  achool, 
and  cornat  toloitf  of  fha  Flint  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  band  will  ba  tha  first 
juvanila  gaast  star  of  tha  Frank 
Simon  ARMCO  Band  sarias  bagin¬ 
ning  Sunday  aftamoon,  January  15, 
at  3  o'clock  Eastam  Standard  Tima. 

Miu  Kallogg,  according  to  Dr. 
Simon,  is  an  accomplished  young 
artist,  and  ha  takas  prida  in  prasant- 
ing  this  talantad  Salvation  Army 
lassia  to  his  Coast-to-Coast  NBC  Blu^ 
Network  audience. 

Miu  Doris  Foi,  right,  savantaan  year 
old  trombonist  of  tha  Wastmont- 
Uppar  Yoder  high  school  band  of 
Johnstown,  Fa.,  will  ba  tha  guest 
soloist  Sunday  aftamoon,  January 
29th.  Miu  Fos  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Roy 
L  Hildarbrand  of  Johnstown,  and  last 
summer  coached  with  Mr.  Glover, 
aubtant  conductor  of  tha  ARMCO 
Band  at  tha  summer  session  of  tha 
Cncinnat!  Conservatory  of  Music. 

casting  Company  Sunday  afternoon 
January  15th  at  three  o’clock  Eastern 
Standard  Time. 

Dr.  Simon  will  again  feature  as 
guest  soloist  several  brilliant  young 
school  musicians,  as  this  feature  of 
his  last  season’s  broadcasts  attracted 
wide-spread  attention.  The  players 
have  been  chosen  to  represent  as 
many  different  parts  of  the  country  as 
possible. 

In  reviewing  his  ten  years  of  broad¬ 
casting  with  the  ARMCO  Band,  Dr. 
Simon  recalls  experiences  when  radio 
was  actually  in  its  Infancy.  There 
were  the  old  heavily  draped  impro¬ 


vised  studios,  built  to  absorb  the  over¬ 
tones  that  inefficient  microphones 
could  not  “take”  for  fear  of  throwing 
the  station  off  the  air.  But  things 
are  different  today,  and  through  years 
of  experimentation,  aided  by  modem 
microphones,  expert  engineers,  and  his 
own  careful  research  as  to  the  best 
seating  plans  for  his  band.  Dr.  Simon’s 
broadcasts  are  an  outstanding  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  perfection  that  can  be 
achieved  in  putting  a  band  on  the  air. 

For  those  bandmasters  Interested  in 
radio.  Dr.  Simon  has  promised  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  that  be  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  chart  as  to  the  seating  of  his 
band  in  Emery  Auditorium,  the  origi¬ 
nating  point  of  the  broadcasts  in  that 
traditional  musical  city,  Cincin- 


•  WITH  THE  WEALTH  OF  MA¬ 
TERIAL  at  hand  today  the  serious 
minded  music  student  might  well  be¬ 
come  bewildered  and  wonder  if  he  is 
choosing  the  proper  material  for  ad¬ 
vancement  on  his  chosen  instrument. 
Do  you  need  methods  of  procedure, 
studies  for  advancement,  knowledge, 
and  musicianship,  or,  having  a  fair 
foundation  in  these,  do  you  need  ex¬ 
ercising  material  for  their  further  de¬ 
velopment? 

A  method  is  that  which  proposes  a 
well  defined  system  for  a  definite  at¬ 
tainment  and  gives  therewith  suf¬ 
ficient  exercising  material  to  achieve 
the  desired  goal.  That  is  to  say,  you 
must  have  a  definite  and  correct 
method  for  tone  production  on  your 
instrumenL  proper  use  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  agencies,  study  designed  by  a 
master  performer,  to  insure  you  the 
correct  foundation  on  that  one  point. 
Again  you  must  have  the  same  defi¬ 
nite  and  correct  method  of  development 
for  attack  and  articulation  as  another 
essential  fundamental.  Still  another 
fundamental  must  look  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sufficient  range  that  will 
prepare  you  for  the  necessary  litera¬ 
ture  you  will  be  expected  to  handle. 
And  last,  a  definite  system  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  flawless  technique, 
which  will  be  demanded  of  you  at  all 
times,  from  your  beginning  to  your 
most  advanced  stage  of  performance. 
Now,  if  you  have  secured  recognised 
Methods  for  the  above  fundamentals, 
from  reliable  authority,  you  can  pro¬ 
ceed  saMy  to  the  next  step,  where 


nati.  This  chart  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 

Dr.  Simon's  programs  will  be  as 
scintillating  and  appealing  as  ever, 
and  many  numbers  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  school  bands  and  school  musi¬ 
cians  will  be  broadcast 

There  are  but  few  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  band,  a  policy  that 
provides  an  understanding  between 
musicians  and  leader  that  only  grows 
out  of  long  experience  together.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
success  of  this  band  which  has  a  pre¬ 
cision  and  wealth  of  tone  in  its  en¬ 
semble  playing  that  makes  its  per¬ 
formance  so  polished  and  distinctive. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  wishes  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Simon  and  his  cele¬ 
brated  organization  on  its  tenth  mile¬ 
stone  in  radio  activity,  and  wishes  it 
continued  success  for  many  more 
years  to  come. 


well  written  Studies  by  performing 
artists  on  the  instrument  are  in  order 
for  your  examination. 

Studies  are  designed  to  continue  the 
development  of  the  fundamentals  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

Studies  tor  the  development  of  tone 
are  many;  each  artist  having  some 
very  personal,  singular,  and  valuable 
help  to  offer  the  ambitious  student. 
Elacb  individual  idea  and  ideal  of  tone, 
varying  somewhat  because  we  are  in¬ 
dividual,  and  the  demands  upon  the 
performer  are  so  varied;  but  any  well 
designed  study  for  tonal  development 
is  bound  to  give  the  essentials  as  so 
considered  by  the  artist.  Studies  in 
articulation  likewise  are  many,  varied 
and  good,  and  a  correct  articulation 
to  fit  every  need  is  something  of  high¬ 
est  attainment  and  the  ambition  of 
the  diligent  and  wise.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  demands  for  range  made  upon 
the  present  instrumentalist  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  Likewise  more^ 
thought  has  been  given  it  by  teachers 
and  performers  with  the  resulting 
printed  studies  for  improvement  in 
range,  many  of  which  because  they 
employ  sensible  scientific  principles, 
are  very  definite  and  sure  in  pro¬ 
cedure  and  results.  And  finally, 
studies  for  technical  development  are 
perhaps  most  numerous.  Everyone 
seems  to  like  fireworks,  if  we  are  for 
the  moment  to  consider  that  form  of 
technique,  (for  although  thwe  is  a 
well  defined  technique  for  evm*ything, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  of  technique 
(Turn  to  page  47) 


Which  for  You?  Method,  Study,  Exercise 

By  S.  E.  Mear 

Whitewater,  Wi$.,  High  School  Band 
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Twirling  Class 

By  Virginia  Page  Nutt,  Vondercook  School  of  Music,  Chicago 


•  THERE  WAS  AN  OLD  WOMAN 
who  lived  in  a  shoe,  she  had  so  many 
children  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do.” 
This  old  nursery  rhyme  Jnst  about  de¬ 
scribes  the  situation  tor  many  band 
directors  in  regard  to  their  twirling 
classes.  They  have  twirlers  of  vari¬ 
ous  ages,  of  various  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment,  varying  degrees  of  skill  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  ideas  of  what  they  want  to 
learn  next.  There  is  also  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  handling  those  wishing  to  join 
the  class  after  it  has  been  going  for 
some  weeks. 


If  all  members  progressed  at  aboui 
the  same  rate  and  were  willing  to 
work  systematically  in  learning  the 
fundamentals,  it  would  make  class 
procedure  much  easier.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  work  out  that  way.  Some  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly  and  it  seems  a  shame 
to  hold  them  back  until  everyone  has 
learned  the  movement  or  fundamental 
being  taught;  but  unless  the  instruc¬ 
tor  has  a  definite  plan  for  meeting 
this  situation  he  will  soon  have  a 
“scrambled"  class.  If  the  instructor 
caters  to  the  best  in  the  class,  the 


slow  ones  either  drop  the  class  or  neg¬ 
lect  fundamentals  in  their  attempt 
to  learn  the  more  advanced  stunts 
before  they  are  ready  for  them.  This 
means  that  some  are  trying  to  do  fin¬ 
ger  twirls  before  they  can  even  do  a 
wrist  twirl  correctly.  Its  the  same  old 
story  of  the  beginner  on  the  comet 
who  wants  to  learn  to  play  a  triple 
tongue  solo  before  he  can  single 
tongue  correctly. 

Why  not  have  something  definite  to 
work  for,  a  systematic  outline  to  fol¬ 
low — not  so  formal  as  to  spoil  the 
fun  but  arranged  so  that  each  student 
twirler  can  go  as  fast  or  as  slow  as 
he  wishes  but  always  on  the  right 
road.  Why  not  classify  or  rate  the 
twirlers  according  to  their  stage  of 
advancement?  For  example:  all  be- 

Above:  i«tons  ’’spun  through  tho  air 
with  tho  grootost  of  oaso"  at  tha 
Miuitsippi  State  Collage  Rand 
School  whan  tha  twirling  clast  mat 
for  alomantary  and  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  under  H.  L  Wamsiay,  resident 
director. 

Left:  The  apprentice  class  at  Haw¬ 
thorne  grade  school  in  Elmhurst,  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  soon  master  the  rudiments 
and  progress  to  fifth  class  twirlers. 
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sinners  are  classified  as  “apprentice” 
twirlers.  After  studyins,  practicing 
and  successfully  passing  an  examina¬ 
tion  on  certain  specified  movements, 
they  are  then  rated  as  “fifth”  class 
twirlers.  Fifth  class  twirlers  are  now 
ready  and  eligible  to  work  on  the  re¬ 
quired  movements  for  “fourth”  class 
rating  and  so  on.  Suitable  insignia 
such  as  bars,  medals  or  pins  can  be 
given  as  a  reward  or  designation  of 
their  rank  or  classification.  Here  Is 
a  suggested  outline  which  with  slight 
variations  can  be  adapted  to  most  any 
situation. 

Apprentice  Claas; 

1.  Verbal  commands — “fall  In,”  “at¬ 
tention,"  “dismissed." 

2.  Fundamental  grip  on  baton. 

3.  Beating  time. 

4.  Reverse. 


6.  Wrist  twirl  (both  hands). 

6.  Figure  eight  (both  hands). 

7.  Cartwheels. 

8.  Pass  around  the  back.  < 

9.  Front  hand  spin. 

10.  Snort  routine  using  the  above 
movements. 

When  a  member  has  successfully 
passed  an  examination  on  the  above 


Discipline 

•  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  in  the  line  of  discipline  for  dis¬ 
ciplinarians  was  the  unforeseen  high 
spot  of  the  northeastern  division  of 
the  Illinois  Education  association 
which  met  in  Joliet  a  month  ago.  And 
the  2,000  members  who  attended  the 
convention  will  remember  this  lesson 
much  longer  than  the  lectures  that 
were  scheduled. 

In  the  previous  year  this  group  was 
treated  to  a  concert  by  the  Joliet 
Township  high  school  band,  known  as 
one  of  the  foremost  bands  of  the  entire 
nation.  Somehow,  this  failed  to  impress 
the  “vacationing”  teachers  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  converse,  rattle  papers  and 
scrape  feet  through  the  concert.  In  pla- 


movements  and  ideas  he  is  rated  as 
“fifth”  class  and  is  then  allowed  to 
begin  study  on  the  following  move¬ 
ments: 

Fifth  Class:* 

1.  Verbal  commands  “right  face,” 
“left  face,”  “about  face,”  “forward 
march,”  "halt." 

2.  Under  legs  from  the  wrist  twirl. 

2.  Around  neck  left  side. 

4.  Around  neck  left  side  and  catch 
under  right  leg. 

5.  Finger  twirl  (three  Anger). 

Although  they  look  A- 1,  these  are 
fourth  class  twirlers  of  Emerson  high 
school  in  Gary,  Indiana.  Left  to  right 
they  are:  Cara  Thomas;  June  Blick- 
ansderfar;  Margaret  Mou;  Doris 
Carlson;  Lucille  Hatcher;  Lonetta 
Kealis;  Juanita  Raprogla;  and  Betty 
Fogler.  H.  S.  Warren  sponsors  the 
group. 


6.  Two  pick-ups  or  recoveries. 

7.  Salute. 

8.  Short  routine  (written  down  and 
memorised)  using  all  movements  of 
Apprentice  and  Fifth  Class. 

Fourth  Class: 

1.  Under  legs  from  front  hand  spin. 

2.  Double  reverse. 

8.  Twirl  around  the  body. 


nissimo  passages  it  was  most  obvious 
that  the  pedagogues  were  not  listening. 

The  situation  was  much  the  same  this 
year, — giggling,  aotto  voce  chattering, 
rustling  of  newspapers.  A.  R.  McAllis¬ 
ter’s  band  was  in  the  midst  of  the  soft 
passage  of  “The  March  of  the  Steel  Men” 
when  suddenly  the  audience  realised  that 
the  music  had  ceased.  What’s  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  were  whispering  among 
themselves,  reading  papers  and  eating 
candy !  Snickers  from  the  spectators  grew 
into  uproarious  laughter  but  lapsed  into 
lurid  embarrassment  while  the  tempera¬ 
ture  around  the  collars  mounted  to  the 
scorching  point.  They  squirmed.  A  tomb¬ 
like  silence  pervaded  the  auditorium. 
The  bandsmen  who  were  now  quiet  also 
allowed  their  elders  to  sit  through  an 
awkward  eternal  ten  minutes  before  re¬ 
turning  to  their  instruments  to  complete 
the  Bumber. 

"And  now,"  Maestro  McAllister  an¬ 


Low  right  hand  throw. 

5. 

Low  left  hand  throw. 

6. 

Two  additional  recoveries. 

7. 

Finger  cartwheels. 

8. 

Left  hand  boost. 

9. 

Memorised  routine. 

Third 

:  Class: 

1. 

Series  of  right  hand  throws 

(time 

throws). 

2. 

Toss  to  right  and  left  sides 

3. 

Pass  around  back  and  toss 

from 

right  to  left  hand. 

4. 

Twirl  around  body  and  toss 

from 

left  to  right. 

5. 

Roll  over  right  hand,  toss 

under 

right  or  left  leg  and  catch  with  < 

either 

hand. 

6. 

Must  be  able  to  do  the  following 

while  marching: 

a. 

Beat  time. 

b. 

Reverse  and  wrist  twirl. 

c. 

Figure  eight. 

d. 

Cartwheel. 

e. 

Pass  around  the  back. 

f. 

Front  hand  spin. 

K- 

Finger  twirls. 

h. 

Double  reverse. 

i. 

Twirl  around  the  body. 

J. 

Low  right  and  left  throws. 

k. 

Salute. 

7. 

Must  have  made  at  least 

three 

public  appearances. 

8.  Memorised  routine. 

Second  (Tlass: 

1.  High  throws. 

2.  Finger  twirl  around  the  body. 

3.  Finger  twirls  (3,  4  and  1  Anger). 

4.  Backward  toss  at  right  and  left 
side  catching  under  legs  with  opposite 
hands. 

5.  Figure  eight  “three  quarters” 
around  the  body. 

6.  Horisontal  twirls. 

7.  Some  knowledge  of  and  skill  with 
two  batons. 

8.  Must  be  able  to  handle  the  band 
as  a  regular  drum  major. 

9.  First  division  placing  at  State  or 
National  Contest. 

When  the  twirler  has  successfully 
passed  examination  on  all  the  required 
movements  and  ideas  he  can  now  be 
designated  as  FIRST  CLiASS!  A  Arst 
class  twirler  will  be  smooth,  fast, 
graceful  and  well  poised.  He  will  also 
know  the  many  additional  stunts  and 
combinations  of  movements  not  listed 
in  the  outline,  including  perhaps  some 
original  stunts  of  his  own. 


nounced,  “you  may  talk  during  this  one,” 
as  he  gave  the  beat  for  a  booming,  deaf¬ 
ening  selection.  Scarlet  again  crept  up 
to  the  teachers’  hairlines. 

And  as  Aesop  might  have  said,  "Let 
that  be  a  lesson  to  you!” 


Subscription  Concerts 

This  Is  my  eighth  year  with  our  high 
school  orchestra.  Since  1933,  we  have 
been  giving  subscription  concerts  in  our 
town,  a  rural  community  of  about  2,000 
population. 

Starting  in  1935,  we  have  given  three 
concerts  each  term,  and  three  are  planned 
for  this  coming  term.  We  have  very  fine 
Instruments,  all  of  which  are  paid  for, 
the  majority  being  covered  by  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  our  concerts. 

We  use  regular  hours  for  rehearsal, 
and  run  a  small  concession  in  the  school 
to  help  defray  expenses. 

— Thomae  H.  Knepp.  Director 
Everett,  Pennaylvania. 


They  Have  Their  Angles 
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Can  You  Acquire,  a  Natural 

Embouchure? 

By  Joseph  Gustot 

Sf.  Louis  Symphony 


e  HOW  OFTEN  HAVE  YOU  HEARD 
teachers  of  brass  instruments  say, 
“One  must  choose  a  brass  instrument 
of  the  type  best  suited  to  oneself? 
There  are  thousands  of  different  Jaw, 
lip  and  teeth  formations  and  each  one 
of  these  types  represents  different  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  mouthpiece  on  the  lips. 
For  example,  let  us  consider  three  cor¬ 
net  players.  Player  A  has  a  receding 
lower  Jaw,  so  the  bell  of  his  instru¬ 
ment  points  to  the  floor,  his  natural 
position.  Player  B  with  a  protruding 
lower  Jaw  points  the  bell  of  his  in¬ 
strument  high  in  the  air,  his  natural 
position.  Player  C  has  a  normal,  cor¬ 
rect  fltting  Jaw  and  plays  his  instru¬ 
ment  in  a  horisontal  position.  Now, 
according  to  the  above  statement  any 
of  the  three  players’  chances  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  strong  and  flexible  embou¬ 
chure  should  be  equal.  However,  this 
theory  is  as  antiquated  as  the  horse 
and  buggy. 

What  chance  does  a  violinist  have  of 
obtaining  any  degree  of  efllciency  if 
he  does  not  acquire  the  proper  arm 
position  in  Angering  the  vioiin,  and 
the  proper  wrist  position  for  bowing? 
What  chance  does  a  short  lipped  per¬ 
son  have  of  playing  an  oboe  correctly 
if  the  teeth  cannot  be  covered?  As 
position  is  a  requirement  of  these  in¬ 
struments,  likewise  it  is  of  brass. 
Proper  lip  and  Jaw  positions  are  es¬ 
sential. 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  artist  play¬ 
ing  a  brass  instrument  in  an  awkward 
manner?  On  the  contrary,  his  instru¬ 
ment  looks  as  though  it  were  built  es¬ 
pecially  for  him.  These  players,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  natural  equipment 
for  their  respective  instruments,  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  successes. 

I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  many 
artists,  especially  cornet  soloists,  and 
without  exception  everyone  played 
with  his  lower  Jaw  even  with  the  up¬ 
per.  In  playing  the  upper  register 
the  lower  Jaw  seemed  to  take  the 
brunt  of  the  pressure.  The  first  requi¬ 
site  of  a  brass  player  is  to  “play  with 
the  lower  Jaw  even  with  the  upper 
Jaw.”  It  should  not  recede  for  the 
upper  register.  This  Jaw  formation 
may  be  difficult  for  a  time  to  a  ma¬ 
ture  player,  but  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  little  patience. 

A  young  beginner  can  form  this  po¬ 


sition  with  little  difficulty,  regardless 
of  a  natural  recession  of  the  lower 
Jaw;  however,  it  will  require  careful 
watching  for  a  few  weeks.  As  a  rule 
young  students  are  more 

n  anxious  to  play  some  tunes 
than  to  watch  their  Jaw 
formation.  To  avoid  this 
mistake,  I  recommend  the 


use  of  the  appliance  Ulus-  SH 
trated  with  a  beginner  instead  M  M 
of  the  mouthpiece.  The  cor-  B  ■ 
rect  Jaw  position  is  visible,  I  ■ 
and  the  objective  will  be 
gained  with  their  minds  en- 
tirely  on  the  subject. 

There  are  conflicting  ideas  of  lip 
position,  some  advocate  stretching  the 
lip  while  others  recommend  pucker¬ 
ing  the  lips.  Make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  facial  muscles  from  The  Man¬ 
ual  of  Practical  Anatomy  by  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Volume  3,  Head  and  Neck;  or 
Spalteholz,  Anatomy,  Head  and  Neck. 

The  lip  muscle  is  an  oval  muscle 
with  several  muscles  attached  to  it, 
leading  off  at  every  angle.  When  any 
of  these  muscles  attached  to  the  oval 
or  lip  muscles  becomes  active,  it  draws 
or  stretches  the  lip  muscle,  thereby 
robbing  it  of  any  power  to  contract 
or  resist  pressure.  Many  teachers  ex¬ 
pound  the  theory  that  “to  tense 
muscles,  they  must  be  stretched”,  com¬ 
paring  the  lips  to  a  violin  string,  say¬ 


ing  the  tighter  it  becomes,  the  higher 
the  tone.  This  comparison  does  not 
hold  true.  To  tense  muscles,  they 
must  be  contracted  or  bunched,  not 
stretched.  To  allow  the  lip  muscles 
to  contract  to  their  best  advantage,  the 
mouth  should  be  as  narrow  as  possible 
without  puckering.  The  lips  must 
rest  against  the  teeth  to  have  a  firm 
foundation.  If  the  lips  are  puckered, 
they  cannot  be  firm.  Make  this  test  by 
placing  the  forefinger  against  both 
lips.  Stretch  the  lips  and  you  will 
feel  little  support  between  fingers,  and 
teeth.  However,  if  the  mouth  is  nar¬ 
rowed,  the  lip  muscles  will  be  very 
firm  and  more  able  to  withstand  pres¬ 
sure. 

One  may  possess  or  acquire  this  po¬ 
sition,  yet  it  may  not  mean  success 
unless  the  player  has  a  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  wind  passage.  Wind  con¬ 
trol  is  as  important  as  lip  position. 

A  successful  player  must  possess  both. 

When  we  speak  of  air  or  wind  con¬ 
trol,  I  find  many  players  confused  as 
to  its  real  meaning.  It  is  an  under¬ 
stood  fact  that  the  volume  of  air  used 
is  controlled  by  the  diaphragm.  What 
all  wind  instrumentalists  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  is  getting  the  air  to  pass 
into  the  mouthpiece.  When  the  tone 
is  pinched  and  small,  usually  the  lips 
are  blamed  for  it;  in  reality  not 
enough  air  penetrated  the  lips  to 
make  them  vibrate  to  the  requirement 
of  tone  desired.  Undoubtedly  the  dia¬ 
phragm  functioned,  but  an  obstruction 
in  the  wind  column  cut  down  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  air.  The  obstruction  is  caused 
by  the  recession  of  the  tongue  against 
the  soft  palate,  or  Just  above  the  hyoid 
bone,  reducing  the  site  of  the  air  pas¬ 
sage. 

When  a  player  strains  for  high 
tones,  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  neck  be¬ 
came  rigid.  This  rigidity  is  nothing 
more  than  over  tensing  of  the  neck 
muscles  which  in  turn  causes  a  tense¬ 
ness  of  the  hyoid  muscle.  (The  hyoid 
muscle  is  at  the  lMu:k  of  the  tongue, 
and  connected  to  the  hyoid  bone.) 
Tenseness  of  the  hyoid  muscle  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  contraction  which  draws  the 
tongue  back  against  the  throat,  closing 
off  the  air  passage. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  tense  player  to 
notice  this  defect.  This  type  player 
should  practice  chords  ascending  from 
tonic  to  twelfths  slowly,  and  raise  the 
arms  while  ascending.  If  the  arms  do 
not  stiffen  while  ascending,  it  is  not 
so  likely  that  the  neck  will  become  as 
tense.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  should 
be  well  forward  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
base  of  the  tongue  lie  at  the  floor  of 
the  month,  as  singing,  AH.  The 
tongue  should  be  as  relaxed  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  this  is  accomplished,  a 
wind  instrument  can  be  played  with 
comparative  ease,  and  it  is  a  Joy  to 
practice. 
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1400  IN  GREATEST  NATIONAL  MUSIC  CLINIC 


Bands,  Ornlnstras,  Choruses,  Pack  3  Days  With  Concentrated 
School  Music  PodaioKy 


School  Board  Buyt  Horns 
to  Promote  New  Band 

By  Billy  Allen 

Palettine,  III. — new  band  of  fifty- 
four  pieces  was  organized  in  the  Pales¬ 
tine  grade  school  this  fall  by  L«.  P. 
Brown.  In  order  to  facilitate  band  or¬ 
ganization,  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education  purchased  the  entire  set 
of  fine  new  instruments  and  are  selling 
or  renting  them  to  prospective  band 
members.  Plans  have  been  made  to 
enter  the  district  contest  in  the  spring. 
The  required  selection,  “Cliffe  Over¬ 
ture"  by  Max  Thomas,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  study  has  been  started. 

Contest  Music  Reviewed 
at  Minnesota  Band  Clinic 

By  Nancy  Brown 

Proctor,  Minn. — ^John  P.  Moody’s  66- 
piece  Proctor  high  school  band  played 
fourteen  numbers  from  the  national 
music  list  from  Classes  B,  C,  and  D 
at  the  first  district  band  clinic  which 
was  held  in  Proctor,  Minn.  The  sixty 
band  directors  from  northeastern  Min¬ 
nesota  found  the  demonstration  quite 
helpful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

Following  a  banquet,  twirling  and 
marching  exhibitions  by  members  of 
the  local  organization  proved  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  enlightening. 


Feb.  S-4  for  So.  DUnols  Clinic  at 
West  Frankfort 

W«tt  Frankfort,  lU. — The  dates  for  the 
fourth  annual  Southern  Illinois  Band 
Clinic  have  been  set  for  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  S  and  4,  1919,  at  West 
Frankfort.  Details  are  being  sent  out 
by  Theodore  W.  Paschedag. 


2fiOO  Hear  Rush  Band 

of  120,  Eight  Twirlers\ 

Cleveland  Heigktt,  Ohio — It  is  a 
dazzling  sight  to  watch  the  twirling 
squad  of  Heights  high  school  with 
eight  S-M  "Spinno"  batons  whirling 
and  hashing  as  the  members  of  this 
organisation  demonstrate  unusual  skill 
and  artistry.  The  showmanship  of  the 
drum  majors  is  rapidly  bringing  fame 
to  this  school. 

A  record  breaking  crowd  of  2047,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  fall  concert  under 
the  direction  of  Ralph  Rush  and 
waxed  enthusiastic  about  the  concert 
band,  also  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  120  members. 


SaoeesB  at  Eleven 

Huntington,  Utah — ^Willis  Howard  was 
the  youngest  contestant  from  the  state  of 
Utah  in  the  contest  where  he  was  given  a 
superior  rank;  he  was  only  eleven  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  senior  band. 


Champaign,  Illinoit — Traveling,  col- 1 
lectively,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  from  all  corners  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  1400  school-music- 
minded  persons  came  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  the  annual  Nationid 
Music  Clinic  held  January  5th  to  7th. 
Included  in  the  events  were  the  an¬ 
nual  official  meetings  of  the  National 


Concerts  in  Euclid 


Euclid,  Ohio — The  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  department  of  Euclid  Central  high 
school  is  again  sponsoring  a  series  of 
three  concerts  in  the  city.  The  or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  direction  of  W.  Dale 
Harper  is  presenting,  among  other 
numbers,  Sibelius’  “Finlandia’’  and 
Grofe’s  “Mississippi  Suite.”  The  con¬ 
cert  band,  conducted  by  John  Beck  is 
offering  numbers  by  Bach  and  Tschai- 
kowsky. 

A  professional  soloist  of  merit  will 
be  featured  at  each  concert  and  a  bal¬ 
let  troupe  will  dance  at  the  final 
concert. 

Prescott  System  Peps  Up 
Southern  Illinois  Band 

By  Anita  ElUperman 

Edwardtville,  III. — Since  director 
Fred  Weber  has  introduced  the  Pres¬ 
cott  Technique  System  into  the  Ed- 
wardsvllle  high  school  band,  progress 
both  individually  and  as  a  whole  has 
been  rapid  and  exceedingly  gratifying. 

Members  of  the  band  cabinet  for  this 
year  are:  president,  George  Cummins, 
baritone;  vice-president,  Anita  Ells- 
perman,  cornet;  secretary,  Harold 
Stuteville,  clarinet;  treasurer,  Marvin 
Christman,  alto  sax. 

New  Officers  Named  hy 
3  School  Music  Ass* ns 

Champaign,  III. — At  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  national  boards  of  control  of 
the  National  School  Band,  Orchestra 
and  Vocal  associations,  which  was  held 
here  January  6,  6  and  7,  steps  toward 
further  coordination  of  the  three  as- 
ciations  were  taken,  and  plans  were 
made  for  the  coming  year’s  events. 
Election  of  national  officers  for  each 
of  the  organizations  was  held.  Na¬ 
tional  officers  elected  by  bandsmen 
were: 

A.  R.  McAllister,  Joliet,  Ill.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Arthur  Goranson,  Jamestown, 
N.  T.,  first  vice-president ;  and  L.‘  Bruce 


School  Band,  Orchestra  and  Vocal  as¬ 
sociations. 

The  comprehensive  program  opened 
briskiy  Wednesday  morning  with  the 
registration  and  try-outs  for  the  Red 
and  Blue  student  clinic  bands,  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  rehearsals  and  the 
clinic  reading  of  music  on  the  contest 
selective  lists.  During  the  three  days 
of  almost  endless  band  music,  which 
ran  far  into  the  night,  nearly  every 
number  of  the  selective  list  was  given 
at  least  one  reading  by  one  of  the  clinic 
or  university  bands. 

McAllister  Opens  Meeting 
“Last  year  completed  the  second  year 
of  the  regional  contests,"  said  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  R.  McAllister  in  his  opening 
address  at  the  general  meeting  held  on 
Thursday  in  the  band  building,  “with 
more  than  six  times  as  many  partici¬ 
pants  as  have  ever  taken  part  in  a  na¬ 
tional  contest  before." 

Congratulating  regional  chairmen  on 
their  quick  mastery  of  contest  details, 
the  speaker  emphasized  the  importance 
of  closer  acquaintance  and  co-operation 
between  the  three  branches  of  school 
music,  band,  orchestra  and  vocal, 
which  are  now  welded  together  with 
the  same  ends. 

Twirling  Demonstration 
Standardization  of  twirling  and  the 
required  twirls  for  contests  was  the 
theme  of  Forrest  McAllister’s  address. 
He  introduced  into  the  discussion 
Steve  Borne  of  Baton.  Rouge,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  who  demonstrated  his  remarkable 
feats  of  twirling.  Young  Borne  was 
a  First  divisioner  in  the  last  single 
national  contest  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1936. 

Woodwind  Clinic 

George  Wain  of  Oberlin,  chairman  of 
the  solo  and  ensemble  committee,  was 
toastmaster  at  the  woodwind  clinic 
Thursday  afternoon.  "A  few  years 
ago,"  he  said,  “bandmasters  bad  a 

(Turn  to  pog*  94) 


Jones,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  second  vice- 
president. 

The  National  School  Orchestra  dele¬ 
gates  elected  Adam  P.  Lesinsky, 
Whiting,  Ind.,  president;  David  Law- 
son,  Topeka,  Kan.,  first  vice-president; 
and  Paul  Herfurth,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
second  vice-president. 

Mabelle  Glenn  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
was  named  president  by  the  National 
School  Vocal  association.  The  other 
officers  are  Andrew  Loney,  La  Grande, 
Ore.,  first  vice-president,  and  L.  R. 
Sides,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  second  vice- 
,  president. 
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Connedkut  Band  Boys  Rehearse  in  "Shed' 


problem  in  the  abundance  of  aaxo- 
pbones,  but  today  that  picture  has 
changed  and  directors  are  calling  for 
more  and  more  good  saxophonists.” 

Mr.  Wain  is  interested  to  see  more 
good  solo  literature  for  the  baritone 
and  bass  instruments. 

Gardner  Huff,  bandmaster  from  Lane 
Technical  high  echoed,  Chicago,  pre¬ 
sented  his  saxophone  quartet,  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  illustrating  the  complete  range 
of  material  for  this  group.  “In  my 
opinion,”  he  said,  “the  saxophone 
music  on  the  list  this  year  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  bad  for  the  quartet. 
Avoid  cutting  numbers  to  reduce  them 
to  contest-playing  time,”  he  recom¬ 
mended.  “Start  to  play  and  don't  feel 
embarrassed  if  the  time  allowed  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  finish.” 


Lender,  Wyo. — The  addition  of  a  bell 
lyra,  two  sousaphones  and  two  French 
horns  has  done  much  to  complete  the 
instrumentation  of  the  Lander  high 
school  band.  Only  a  year  ago  the  band 
was  composed  of  tw^ve  members;  to¬ 
day  forty-six  students  are  regular 


players  in  this  group.  Four  twirlers 
lead  the  band  in  its  formations  at 
march  and  field  performances.  All 
credit  for  the  organisation,  training 
and  increased  enrollment  goes  to  Di¬ 
rector  Williams  for  his  inexhaustible 
energy  and  contagious  enthusiasm. 


Orchestra  and  Vocal 

The  new  orchestra  and  vocal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  National  clinic  this  year, 
brought  new  attendance  and  height¬ 
ened  the  interest-value  of  the  clinic 
for  the  old-timers.  The  high  school 
orchestra  and  the  university  orchestra 
'espectively  read  many  of  the  numbers 
on  the  contest  list,  and  there  were  edi¬ 
fying  discussions  on  adjudication  by 
Captain  O’Neill,  Judging  of  sight-sing¬ 
ing  by  Lorrain  Watters. 

Selected  members  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  chorus  worked  under  Max 
Krone  of  Northwestern  University  and 
Frederic  Fay  Swift,  Illon,  New  York. 

From  every  standpoint,  the  clinic 
was  the  finest  and  broadest  ever  con¬ 
ducted. 


Lecson  Presents  Program 

Cecil  Leeson,  one  of  the  world’s  fin¬ 
est  saxophonists,  presented  a  group  of 
solos  on  the  alto  instrument,  with 
piano  accompaniment,  followed  by  a 
brilliant  talk  on  the  instrument,  with 
new  and  interesting  suggestions  for 
the  re-instrumentation  of  the  band. 

Smokers  in  Fog 

With  triple  the  man-power,  the  an¬ 
nual  smoker  on  Thursday  night  was 
as  thick  as  the  proverbial  London  soup, 
but  “a  good  time  was  had  by  all.” 

Bill  Revelli,  famed  band  director 
from  the  music  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  gave  a  delayed 
talk  on  the  importance  of  the  full 
score,  using  a  triangle  as  a  stooge. 

“Without  the  full  score,”  he  said, 
“the  band  teaches  the  conductor;  with 
the  full  score,  the  conductor  teaches 
the  band.  The  full  score  has  taught 
the  conductor  to  read  vertically  as 
well  as  borlsontally.” 

Mr.  Revelli  urged  association  mem¬ 
bers  to  choose  numbers  from  the  con¬ 
test  lists  which  have  the  full  score,  re¬ 
jecting  those  which  do  not  provide 
this  Important  means  of  proper  and 
intelligent  direction  and  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

All  Regions  Represented 

With  A.  R.  McAllister  as  toastmas¬ 
ter,  the  regional  chairmen  (or  their  of- 


Haugatuck,  Conn. — ^Used  solely  for 
musical  purposes,  the  “shed”  seen  in 
the  background  of  this  picture  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  ideal  rehearsal  room  by  the 
band,  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Nau- 


ficial  delegates)  from  all  of  the  ten 
regions  were  called  upon  for  brief  re¬ 
marks,  some  of  which  were  encourag¬ 
ingly  indicative  of  the  rapid  school 
music  progress  in  some  of  the  back¬ 
ward  states  since  the  regional  plan  has 
been  put  into  effect. 

Talks  on  Adjudication 

How  to  Judge  bands  at  the  contest, 
in  three  departments,  was  the  big  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Friday  general  meeting, 
with  Charles  O’Neill,  Professor  of 
Music,  Potsdam,  New  York,  Teachers 
College,  leading  the  discussion  on  -ad¬ 
judication  of  concert  performance. 
Captain  O’Neill’s  talk  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  oratorical 
features  of  the  clinic,  and  his  paper 
I  is  now  being  prepared  by  him  in  ar- 
I  tide  form  for  publication  in  an  early 


issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Harold  Bachman,  director  of  the 
Chicago  university  band,  and  veteran 
Judge  of  sight-reading  presented  a  talk 
which  will  also  appear  soon.  Ray 
Dvorak,  bandmaster  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  chairman  of  the 
marching  .contest  committee,  gave  the 
talk  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  His  committee  has  great  plans 
for  the  organisation  and  development 
of  this  branch  of  the  contest,  and  is 
now  working  on  rules  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  uniform  pace  and  cadence,  re¬ 
quired  marching  (playing)  numbers 
and  maneuvers.  The  committee  hopes 
to  make  the  marching  event  as  manda¬ 
tory  as  is  the  sight-reading  require¬ 
ment  for  all  competing  bands. 

Brass  Clinic 

The  brass  clinic,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Irving  Talmadge,  of  May- 
wood,  Illinois,  at  which  the  Maywood 
brass  ensemble  and  the  Urbana  high 
school  brass  quartet  were  presented, 
was  said  by  all  who  heard  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  ever 
included  in  a  national  clinic. 


gatuck,  Connecticut  high  school.  The 
band,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr. 
Leon  R.  Corliss  is  steadily  improving 
through  constant  rehearsing  in  the 
“music  shed.” 


New  Instruments  Pep  Up  Wyoming  Band 
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Paragraphs  About  Some 
FoUU  You  Know 


TiMy'r*  All  Rtqional  FinH 

NorrU  Wiley  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  is  a 
Journalist  as  well  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  student  conductors  in  high 
schools. ..  .La Verne  Graff  of  Harvey, 
Ill.,  reached  the  top  on  both  the  piccolo 
and  the  flute  in  Region  3.... For  two 
years  running,  g.  A.  Smith  of  Deland, 
Florida,  has  been  a  "First"  on  his  snare 
drum  and  this  year  he  added  a  "First" 
on  his  xylophone. ...  Sterling  Beck  of 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  plays  his  saxo¬ 
phone  in  the  Shaw  high  school  band. . . . 
Champion  trombonist.  Brace  Baker  Jr. 
of  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  plans  to 
study  medicine. . .  .R.  L.  Floyd,  baritone 
player  from  McLean,  Tex.,  hopes  to 
earn  his  way  through  college  playing 
his  horn. ..  .Nancy  Shalts  of  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss.,  who  plays  oboe,  has  been 
chief  drum  major  for  her  high  school 

band - Once  a  Fourth  place  regional 

winner,  Cecil  Gregg  of  Shamrock,  Tex., 
is  now  a  First  place  winner  on  the 
snare  drum.... The  drum  major  of 
Grand  Junction’s  (Colo.)  band  is  Har¬ 
old  Olinger,  a  "First”  on  the  bass  sax 
for  the  second  time.... A  piccolo  player 
from  Wahoo,  Nebr.,  Rath  Way,  has  ab¬ 
solute  pitch ....  Robert  R.  Revere,  of 
McComb,  Miss.,  has  top  honors  in  twirl¬ 
ing  and  on  his  oboe  in  Region  7.... 
French  hornlst,  Jerry  Baum  of  High¬ 
land  Park,  Ill.,  has  the  Chicago  Civic 

Orchestra  as  his  goal _ La  Jeaaar 

Harris  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  likes  to 
play  her  flute  in  chamber  orchestras 
and  hopes  to  be  a  member  of  such  a. 
group  in  radio  work  some  day.... 
Welliagtoa  Boad  of  Halsey,  Ore.,  plans 
to  make  Oregon  State  College  at  Cor¬ 
vallis  his  alma  mater  where  he  will 
play  his  cornet  in  the  band. ..  .Besides 
being  a  champion  twirler,  Hcica  Kiefe^ 
of  Peru,  Ill.,  plays  flute  in  the  band. . . . 
Robert  Strollcy  brought  honors  to  his 
high  school  in  Holstein,  la.,  on  his  ^cor- 
net  last  spring. ..  .Marie  Place  of  Hud¬ 
son  Falls,  N.  Y.  plays  cello,  string  bass 
and  baritone  in  local  music  groups.... 
Richard  Bickaell  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 
plans  to  be  a  music  teacher  when  he 
flnlshes  college;  now  he  is  playing 
drums  and  xylophone  in  the  band.... 
Bob  Asbary  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  keeps 
up  a  rigid  practice  schedule  on  his 
baritone  on  which  he  has  been  a 

"Second"  and  a  "First”  in  Region  8 _ 

Joha  G.  Wkiaery  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
will  attend  the  University  of  Iowa  after 
he  graduates  this  spring  and  continue 
to  study  his  tenor  saxophone. ..  .For 
three  consecutive  years.  Jack  Crevistoa 
of  Aurora,  Ill.,  has  been  a  national  win¬ 
ner  on  his  trombone  and  hopes  to  add 
another  laurel  to  his  group  this  com¬ 
ing  spring. ..  .Jaaalta  Farr  of  Borger, 
Tex.,  played  her  alto  clarinet  in  the 
reed  ensemble  which  also  was  given  a 
superior  performance  at  the  contest 
held  in  Region  6. 


Hear  About  Bnshoiiff? 

Dallas,  Tex. — George  E.  Bushong  left 
the  podium  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  as  in¬ 
strumental  instructor,  last  fall  to  take 
over  similar  duties  at  North  high  school 
in  Dallas. 


First  Chair  Mellophone 


Baritones  in  Kansas 

Burlitioton,  Kan. — Morris  Shull  is  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  and  an  out¬ 
standing  baritone 
player  in  the 
band.  Since  he 
was  eleven  years 
old,  he  has  been 
tutored  on  this  in¬ 
strument,  and  at 
Region  9’8  festival 
which  was  held 
in  Lawrence  in 
1937,  Morris  was 
one  of  the  Third 
divisioners.  Al¬ 
though  the  bari¬ 
tone  is  now  his 
favorite  instru¬ 
ment,  Morris 
Morris  Shull  played  cornet  be- 

fore  he  began 
study  on  the  larger  horn.  He  has  no 


Weet/leld,  W(s.— The  high  school  at  musically  for  the  future  except  that 

Westfleld  is  very  proud  of  its  mellophone  continue  it  as  a  hobby  after  he 


soloist,  Charlotte  graduates. 
Vrooman.  Char¬ 
lotte  has  brought 
home  many  hon¬ 
ors  to  her  school,  Hannibt 


home  many  hon- 

ors  to  her  school,  Hannibal,  Mo. — One  of  the  future  band 
among  which  is  a  directors  in  some  high  school  is  Eugene 
First  division  in  Gorton,  young 
her  state  tourna-  sousaphonlst  of 
ment  playing  the  Ihe  Hannibal  high 
Strauss  Concerto  school  band.  In 
for  Waldhorn.  1937  he  placed  in 
During  the  sum-  the  First  division 
mer  she  attended  in  his  Regional  i 
a  music  clinic  in  festival,  and  in  V 
Madison  where  1938  was  awarded 


she  was  chosen  to 


Second  rank. 


occupy  the  first  But  he  does  not 
chair  in  both  the  limit  his  musical 
band  and  the  or-  activities  to  the 
chestra.  band  alone  for  he 

ChsHoWs  Vroomsn  Charlotte’s  dl-  plays  in  the  or- 
rector,  Norman  B.  chestra  and  sings 
Elliot,  is  pleased  with  the  name  she  is  in  both  the  boys' 
making  for  herself  and  her  band.  glee  club  and  the 


r 


Goinr  Thni  the  Reeds 


glee  club  and  the  g 
mixed  chorus  ; 

out^de  of  school  he  has  participated  in 


Slaton,  Texas — By  the  time  Dick  Rags-  I  gjiui-ch  music  groups  and  a  junior  college 
dale  of  Slaton  high  school  graduates  In  j  jj  Dllllnger  is  his  director. 

1940,  he  will  be  |  _ 

quite  accom¬ 
plished  on  all 
reeda  Beginning 
on  a  clarinet,  he 
changed  to  the  Elb 
alto  saxophone  on 
which  he  has 
made  most  of  his 
study.  Later  he 
took  up  the  oboe 
which  he  plays  in 
the  high  school 
band.  But  more 
than  that,  he  has 
studied  piano  for 
a  number  of  years 

and  accompanies  Raq.dele,  Jr. 

his  fellow  musi- 


Wsnts  Radio  Job 

Clarksdale,  Miss.  —  Josephine  Powers, 
who  won  a  Second  division  at  her  Re¬ 
gional  festival,  has  been  studying  on  her 
B  flat  saxophone  since  she  was  ten  years 
old.  Instead  of  teaching  music,  Josephine 
wants  to  go  into  radio  work. 

Cornetist  Becomes  Director 

Fort  Pierce,  Fla. — Ames  Bennett  began 
his  musical  career  on  the  comet  in  1933 
under  a  fellow-student.  In  the  drill  band, 
he  has  advanced  from  cadet  corporal  to 
cadet  captain.  But  when  he  took  over  di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  Fort  Pierce  Junior  band, 
he  found  that  his  greatest  success  was  in 


clans.  Dick  has  been  a  frequent  attend-  conducting,  winning  a  First  division  in 
ant  at  the  summer  band  school  at  Texas  Region  8,  1937. 
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Broadest  Mosical  Experience 
MartoH,  N.  C. — It  i*  the  ambition  of 
V'irxlnia  Mae  McCall  to  be  able  to  play 
all  mualcal  In* 
Btrumente  well, 
and  BO  far  she  has 
mastered  three  of 
them.  Since  her 
firat  piano  recital 
at  the  ace  of  six 
and  o  n  e  •  h  a  1  f 
years  ahe  has  re¬ 
ceived  acclaim 
for  unusual  abil¬ 
ity  :  twice  she  has 
won  superior 
rankings  at  state 
festivals  of  the 
North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sic  clubs;  for  two 
years  she  has  won 
in  a  radio  contest  on  “Young  America” 
programs.  Her  clarinet  performance  is 
not  ordinary,  for  she  has  obtained  medals 
for  various  contests  in  which  she  has  com¬ 
peted  and  is  soloist  on  that  horn  with  the 
high  school  band.  Recently  she  has  been 
appointed  assistant  organist  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Virgluia  is  very  fortunate  for  she  pos¬ 
sesses  that  rare  gift  of  absolute  pitch. 
She  is  an  honor  roll  student  in  school 
where  she  is  a  sophomore. 

Bernard  Hlrsch  is  her  band  director. 


Virginia  Mss  McCall 


Accomplished  Dnunmer 

Ashland,  Ohio — ^Toung  Max  Albright  is 
a  drummer  of  wide  experience  for  his 
fourteen  years. 

After  coming  out 
on  top  in  grade 
competition,  he 
continued  his 
medal  collecting 
with  a  Regional 
First.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of 
the  high  school 
band  under  Ijouis 
E.  Pete,  he  plays 
cello  in  the  high 
school  orchestra, 
drums  in  a  four¬ 
teen  -  piece  dance 
band,  two  years 
in  the  Coshocton 
symphony  and 
two  years  in  the  Ashland  symphony.  In 
January  of  1918  he  passed  the  rudlmental 
drummer's  test  which  definitely  classes 
him  as  one  of  the  advanced  drummers  of 
the  country.  Max  is  also  accomplished  as 
a  tympanist. 


Mss  E.  Albright 


Plays  Marimba  and  Drums  | 

Elkhart,  Ind. — Although  Mary  Thunan- 
der  had  taken  lessons  for  only  two  years 
at  the  time  of  the  regional  contest,  she 
placed  in  the  First  Division  on  her 
marimba  in  Region  1,  playing  Caprice 
Viennois.  She  is  very  active  in  high  school 
music  for  she  also  plays  the  snare  drum 
and  is  a  member  of  the  orchestra.  At  the 
present  time  Mary  is  a  junior  and  is 
already  planning  a  career  in  music.  She 
would  like  to  become  a  teacher  of  music 
after  a  few  years  of  professional  per- 
formanoeSk 


First  Chair  First  Tear  at  UnL 

Monroe,  Mich.  —  Roger  Stevens,  un- 
Siually  talented  fiutist,  has  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 


The  Latest  Things  in  Wax 

By  John  Alden 


Vocal 

Another  December  release  is  Victor 
26081  made  in  Europe  by  the  Choir  of 
the  Russian  Cathedral  in  Paria  Gloria 
in  Exoelsis  by  Bortniansky  and  Hymne 
De  Noel  by  AllemanoS  are  the  two  works 
performed  in  typical  Russian  Oreek  Or¬ 
thodox  style.  This  choir  is  one  of  the 
few  of  its  kind  remaining,  and  we  are 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  hear  this  Old 
World  music  on  a  recording  Just  as  it 
used  to  be  performed  during  the  Csarlst 
rOgime.  One  usually  thinks  of  a  Russian 
singing  group  as  made  up  of  male  voices 
only,  but  this  recording  stands  out  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rich  warmth  and  color  added 
by  women's  high  soprano  voices.  Because 
of  Its  uniqueness,  it  should  be  of  especial 
interest  to  record  collectors. 

Symphonic 

Tristan  and  Isolde  —  Prelude,  Liebes- 
nacht  and  Liebestod — Wagner,  arranged 
by  Lieopold  Stokowski,  and  played  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  First  of  all,  let 
us  tell  you  this  is  not  a  series  of  excerpts, 
but  rather  a  “symphonic  synthesis"  of 
Wagner’s  great  love  drama.  The  Vor- 
spiel  (Prelude),  the  lAebesnacht  (The 
Night  of  Love)  and  the  Liebestod  (Death 
by  Love)  are  harmonically  and  beauti¬ 
fully  blended  into  one  powerful  tone 
poem.  Concert  renditions  of  music  from 
the  opera  usually  include  only  the  first 
and  third  portions,  but  with  the  Liebes- 
nacht  added  one  is  able  to  grasp  a  com¬ 
plete.  uninterrupted  vision  of  the  entire 
drama  with  nothing,  seemingly,  left  out. 
Strangely  enough,  the  voices  are  not 
missed,  and  all  the  prominent  motives 
are  given  full  play,  a  feature  which 
should  appeal  to  those  who  appreciate 
strictly  Instrumental  music.  Mr.  Sto¬ 
kowski  gives  us  a  more  refreshing  version 
of  this  miuic  than  we  are  apt  to  h«Ar  on 
previous  recordings,  on  the  radio  or  in 
our  own  symphony  halls.  We  are  very 
much  aware  of  those  parts  that  are 
brought  to  a  sharp  peak  with  a  decided 
snap,  probably  because  we  have  not  heard 
them  played  thus  before. 

The  music  is  there,  flawless  as  it  may 
be,  but  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
conductor  to  bring  it  to  life.  Mr.  Sto¬ 
kowski  has  very  definitely  brought  this 
portion  of  Wagner  music  to  life  by  In¬ 
jecting  his  own  Interpretation  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  his  conducting  as  well  as 
by  way  of  his  deft  arranging.  The  touch 
of  the  maestro  is  evidenced  in  the  final 
phrases  of  the  Liebestod.  Rather  than 
let  the  music  finish  off  quietly  and 
smoothly,  as  it  conventionally  ends,  he 
brings  it  to  a  close  with  a  change  of 
pace  and  harmony  that  forcibly  speaks 
of  tragedy  and  death.  There  is  only  one 
fault  we  find.  After  a  terrific  right- 


and  has  achieved  a  position  rarely  at¬ 
tained  by  a  freshman  music  student.  He 
has  been  selected  as  first  flutist  of  the 
university  band,  of  the  university  orches¬ 
tra  and  the  Uttle  Ssmnphony  ordiestra. 
As  a  high  school  student  Roger  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  McOregor  scholarship  and 
awarded  a  silver  cup  for  being  the  most 
outstanding  musician  of  the  senior  class 
of  1918. 


about-face  from  the  expected  serenity  of 
the  original  ending  to  Mr.  Stokowski's 
vociferous  coda,  the  horns  speak  loudly, 
then  softly,  and  carry  on  to  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  should  be  the  end.  But  the  maestro 
has  chopped  off  the  peacefulness  of  the 
horns  with  a  very  abrupt  final  cord  that 
fairly  Jerks  us  out  of  our  reverie  created 
by  all  the  preceding  lovelinesa  Pertiaps 
this  was  meant  to  be — we  cannot  say. 
The  Victor  set,  M-608,  contains  five  rec¬ 
ords,  four-and-one-half  of  which  have 
been  filled.  To  leave  the  final  half  un¬ 
touched  was  a  thoughtful  move.  Any 
unrelated,  incongruous  composition,  even 
other  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  would 
seem  ill-placed,  and  would  detract  rather 
than  add  to  its  dramatic  and  almost 
reverential  beauty. 

Swing 

Benny  Goodman  and  his  henchmen 
came  through  in  grand  style  for  Victor 
this  month  by  giving  us  a  four-record 
album  of  diversified  swing.  26088  is  the 
grand  tune.  Make  Believe  from  “Show 
Boat,”  but  has  lost  a  little  of  its  glamour 
at  the  hands  of  the  swing  maestro.  He 
and  the  band  start  out  with  the  hum-able 
melody,  but  soon  lose  you  in  a  mase  of 
jitter-bugging.  The  Blue  Boom  from  “The 
Girl  Friend”  backs  up  this  disc  and 
makes  you  feel  it  was  worth  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Like  the  above  record,  Bweet  Sue 
and  I  Never  Knew  are  played  by  Benny 
and  the  whole  band.  This  itair  of  oldies 
on  26089  is  played  smoothly  and  not  too 
fast,  noi*  too  wildly — the  typical  Good¬ 
man  swing  you  enjoy.  26090  contains  I 
Must  Have  That  Man  by  the  Goodman 
Trio,  with  some  very  nice  piano  work  by 
Teddy  Wilson.  The  Goodman  Quartet 
take  up  the  other  side  with  the  Gersh¬ 
wins’  '8  Wonderful.  This  and  the  Quar¬ 
tet's  version  of  Sweet  Georgia  Brown,  on 
26091,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  just  a 
good  reason  tor  an  enjoyable  jam  session. 
They  start  out  with  a  mild  suggestion 
of  the  melody  and  then  go  off  on  their 
own  hook,  and  occasionally  come  back 
with  a  bit  of  recognisable  harmony.  And 
they  do  it  well.  Notice  the  vibraharp. 
It  records  beautifully.  The  final  number 
of  the  set  is  Opus  %,  an  original  num¬ 
ber,  which  leads  one  to  believe  the  Quar¬ 
tet  Miould  continue  to  compose. 

Fletcher  Henderson  arranged  Jingle 
Bells  tor  the  Benny  Goodman  Orchestra, 
and  it  should  be  well  received.  Arthur 
Bolllni,  Bunny  Berlgan  and  Gene  Krupa 
are  a  few  of  the  extras  that  “sat 
in”  to  help  make  this  an  unusual  record¬ 
ing.  On  the  reverse  side,  you'll  find 
Tommy  Dorsey,  trombone  and  band  cut¬ 
ting  up  to  the  tune  of  Santa  CJaue  Is 
Cornin’  to  Town.  EMythe  Wright  and 
Cliff  Weston  sing  swinga-fled  lyrics.  Vic¬ 
tor  26146. 

Bing*  Crosby's  version  of  MexieaUi  Rose 
on  Deoca  2001  has  come  back  with  a 
bang,  and  is  done  up  very  neatly  with 
backgrounding  by  John  Scott  Trotter’s 
Ordiestra.  The  crooner  gives  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  treatment  of  BUver  On  The  Sage 
on  t'other  side.  Don’t  miss  Ella  Ftts- 
gerald's  vocal  of  F.  D.  R.  Jones  with 
Chick  Webb  and  band.  It’s  a  hit,  the 
way  Cnia  does  It.  Decca  8106. 
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Ad  Eiditorial 

Music  Hath  Moods  to  Suit  All 
Persoiudities 

“Hot  Jam”  sessions  appeal  to  some 
persons,  while  others  prefer  the  sweet¬ 
ly  sentimental  popular  ballads.  Still 
others  like  the  light  classics  such  as 
the  lilting  Blue  Danube  Waltz.  Also 
there  are  the  more  serious  minded  who 
would  rather  hear  a  gripping  Beetho¬ 
ven  symphony  or  who  like  to  bask  in 
the  beauty  of  a  Debussy  composition. 
Music  is  perhaps  the  most  versatile  of 
the  arts.  It  has  moods  to  suit  every 
personality. 

Music  in  some  form  has  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  man  and  it  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  recreation 
and  ceremonies  of  all  peoples.  Then, 
certainly,  learning  to  speak  this  lan¬ 
guage  of  universal  diversion  would 
seem  worth  while.  The  hour  or  half- 
hour  one  spends  "just  fooling  around” 
each  day  would  suffice  for  practice 
time.  One  may  not  be  able  to  become 
a  Heifetz  or  a  Benny  Goodman,  but 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort,  he 
can  learn  to  play  well  enough  to  de¬ 
rive  pleasure  from  participating  in 
music  groups  or  from  playing  alone. 
Happy  is  the  one  who  has  music  for 
his  hobby. 

The  Guard  and  Tackle, 
Stockton,  California. 


Wen,  Well! 

Attention,  you  gals!  Here  is  news 
which  ought  to  make  you  feel  mighty 
proud  of  yourselves,  and  it  should 
spur  you  on  to  higher  fields.  Phil 
Spitalny,  director  of  the  all-girl  or¬ 
chestra  on  General  Electric’s  “Hour  of 
Charm,”  will  never  direct  an  orchestrs 
of  men  again.  Why?  Because  women 
are  easier  to  work  with,  learn  quicker 
than  men  musicians,  he  says. 

“Women  memorize  quicker  than 
men  I  have  directed  and  they  seem  tc 
have  an  innate  sense  of  what  I  am  at- 
temoting  to  do,”  declares  the  maestro 

“Of  course,  I  have  been  fortunate  Ir 
my  selection  of  girls.  Each  one  had 
already  achleyed  success  in  her 'own 
field  before  Joining  the  band.  Ap 
there  are  only  a  few  outstanding  girl 
bands  in  the  country,  I  baye  a  mucb 
greater  field  to  pick  from  than  the 
leader  of  a  men’s  band.” 

Mr.  Spitalny  credits  much  of  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  group  to  the 
power  of  suggestion,  claiming  that  p 
girl  would  rather  haye  a  subject  sug 
gested  indirectly  to  her  than  to  be  told 
point  blank. 


Brinaer  Swinging  It 

Irvington,  If.  J. — D  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  Marlin 
Brinser  and  his  Irvington  high  hand  have 
taken  a  bold  step  In  the  type  of  music 
played  at  games  and  concerts.  Included 
In  the  repertoire  Is  swing  music  which 
has  become  popular  with  football  fans 
and  concert  goers.  This  Is  one  of  the 
largest  bands  In  the  entire  state  of  New 
Jersey — 108  pieces. 


Three  Bands  Under  Brende 

Spridg  Orovo,  Minn.  —  From  a  high 
school  having  an  enrollment  of  eighty,  an 
active  band  of  forty-flve  members  is  one 
of  the  three  instrumental  organisations 
under  the  direction  of  O.  I.  Brende  at 
Spring  Orove.  There  Is  also  a  second 
band  of  twenty  students  and  a  beginners 
band  of  fifteen.  Ula  Crawford  Is  the  re¬ 
porter  for  the  banda 


Buy-Uniformt  tor  $2^00 


Abilene,  Kan. — Elarl  R.  Ray,  super¬ 
visor  of  instrumental  music,  has  a 
high  school  band  of  eighty  members 
this  year.  At  the  Naticmal  Regional 
9,  Class  B  last  year  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
this  group  rated  First  Division,  re¬ 
peating  the  honor  which  was  gained 
the  previous  year  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Recently  the  band  was  outfitted  in 
|2,700  worth  of  new  uniforms. 


Tish!  nsh! 

We  used  to  live  where  we  ain’t  no  more: 
We’ve  moved  where  we  never  was  before — 
You  know  where  we  was,  but  not  where 
we  is: 

So,  here’s  the  new  number  nr.  follows 
and  vis: 

— P.  A.  Ringrose,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
(Received  In  a  subscription  renewal.') 

Practice  Slips  Improve  Band 

Duck  Hill,  Miss. — The  band  council  at 
Duck  Hill  is  renewing  a  system  of  prac¬ 
tice  slips  which  will  be  used  in  a  point 
arrangement  of  awards.  Reporter  Bar¬ 
bara  Kingsland  says  that  band  is  much 
better  when  these  slips  are  required  and 
when  the  competitive  basis  is  in  full 
swing. 


Busy  Band  Holds  Election 

Overton,  Tex.  —  The  Overton  Mustang 
band  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Lee 
Hill  is  busy  filling  engagements  at  games, 
festivals  and  conventions.  Election  of 
oflicers  took  place  last  month  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  executives :  Robert  McAdoo, 
president;  Cecil  Ketchum,  vice-president; 
Kenneth  Keeton,  treasurer;  Chapyne  Gip¬ 
son,  librarian ;  Floyd  Wade,  reporter. 


Small  School!  Two  Bands! 

Hebron,  Ind. — The  high  school  at 
Hebron,  which  has  an  enrollment  of 
ninety-two  and  Junior  high  of  forty-eight, 
is  proud  of  its  concert  band  of  forty-six 
members  and  a  beginners  numbering 
twenty-six.  Organised  back  in  1984  under 
the  leadership  of  L.  Rush  Hughes,  the 
band  has  made  a  fine  record  in  Class  C. 


Grabel  at  Tnlsa 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Down  among  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  oil  millionaires  is  A.  B.  A.’t 
Victor  Grabel,  director  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  school  of  music  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa. 


District  Tlctory,  Aim 
By  Lola  Robinson 

CantriJ,  la. — Ogle  C.  Thomas’  advanced 
band  has  been  entertaining  the  crowds  at 
a  number  of  celebrations,  games  and  con¬ 
certs  this  fall,  as  well  as  grooming  itself 
for  the  spring  festival.  Cantrll  Hi  is 
now  concentrating  on  the  contest  selec¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  played  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  festival.  Members  of  the  beginners 
band  are  hoping  to  become  members  of 
the  advanced  group  by  that  time. 


VlsItHig  Band  Sees  Town 
By  Oerry  Sutton 

Alamogordo,  N.  M. — A  trip  for  the  Ala¬ 
mogordo  high  school  band  of  1S2  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  planned  through  several  of 
the  industries  of  El  Paso  by  the  Herald 
Post  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Gerald  McGuire  is  the  director  of  the 
band. 


SpiiHl  $2,500  for  Now  Dind 
Instruments  in  Oubnqne 

Dubuque,  la. — During  the  summer 
the  board  of  education  appropriated 
12,600  to  be  used  by  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  music  and 
instruments  as  well  as  for  repairs. 

Ferdinand  DiTella,  director  of  the 
band  and  orchestra,  selected  the  In¬ 
struments  and  purchased  them  through 
the  three  local  dealers.  The  instru¬ 
ments  included  five  cello  outfits,  four 
violas,  one  bassoon,  two  double  French 
horns,  two  piccolos,  one  oboe,  one  bell 
lyra,  one  bass  clarinet,  two  alto  clari¬ 
nets,  one  bass  viol  outfit  and  one 
euphonium. 

The  instruments  will  be  distributed 
among  the  grade.  Junior  high  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  grade  bands 
were  organized  last  year. 


100%  increoMe  in  Munc  De¬ 
partment  in  Two  Yeara 

Lebanon,  Ore.  —  For  the  last  two 
years,  the  Lebanon  school  instru¬ 
mental  department  has  been  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  Oregon  state  band  contests, 
receiving  superior  ratings  for  both 
years,  the  first  year  in  Class  C  and 
the  second  year  in  Class  B.  In  the 
spring  of  1938,  the  band  was  given  an 
excellent  rating  at  the  regional  held 
at  Seattle. 

Over  a  two  year  period,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  100%  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  participating  in  in¬ 
strumental  music.  In  pre-band  in¬ 
struction,  there  is  a  fife  'and  drum 
corps  of  120  students,  grades.  1  to  4; 
a  Junior  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  65 
students,  grades  4  to  6;  and  a  grade 
school  band  and  orchestra  of  35  mem¬ 
bers.  This  totals  about  80%  of  the 
grade  school  enrollment.  Wayne  Gil- 
fry  is  the  supervisor  of  instrumental 
music  in  Lebanon. 


Pcarenta  Tipped  Off 

Antlers,  Okla. — ^Howard  E.  White,  di¬ 
rector  of  instrumental  music,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  type  report  card  which 
is  mailed  to  the  parents  of  each  band 
member,  giving  an  accurate  account  of 
the  student’s  performance.  In  place  of 
grades,  items  for  improvement  are 
checked  so  that  the  parent  can  see  ex¬ 
actly  where  fault  lies. 


Kind  Words 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  a  very 
pleasant  source  of  information  to  me,  for 
although  I  have  been  away  from  school 
for  several  years,  I  am  active  in  several 
local  orchestras. — Haney  Schroeder,  Wood- 
side,  L.  I. 


I  might  say  that  after  having  read 
through  the  issue  which  I  received,  I  am 
Just  a  little  sorry  that  I  did  not  come 
across  your  magaslne  at  an  earlier  date. 
I  find  it  of  great  help  to  the  school  in¬ 
structor  as  well  as  a  source  of  interest¬ 
ing  information  to  the  school  musician. 
My  own  copy  is  put  into  circulation  anmng 
the  bandsmen  and  many  of  them  get  a 
great  deal  out  of  it. — A.  O.  Meyers,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music,  Orove  City,  Okla. 
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inc,  but  who  does  that?  What  i8  a  twirler 
for?  He  does  ninety  per  cent  of  his  act 
on  the  street  while  the  band  is  marching. 
With  this  in  mind,  set  out  in  an  open 
space,  start  marchins  at  the  step  your 
band  uses  on  parade,  and  then  becin  your 
twirlins  practice. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  beat  out  a  few 
measures  after  you  have  started  your 
band  playins.  It  helps  the  players  and 
also  looks  well  to  the  spectator.  From 
beatlns  time  you  are  in  a  position  to 
reverse  and  drop  richt  down  into  a  wrist 
twirl  with  the  right  hand.  The  wrist, 
figure  eight  and  two  hand  twirls  are  the 
old  “stand-bys*'  of  marching  twlrlera 
They  are  practically  "drop-proor*  and 
can  be  continued  for  some  time  without 
tiring  you  too  much.  These  can  be  varied 


Twirling  Baton 

for  only  25  sabs,  at  the  special 
quantity  subscription  rate  of  sixty 
cents  each.  Choice  of  standard 
model,  or  the  popular  Speed 
Spinno,  ideal  for  e^ibition  and 
contest  twirling.  Instruction  book 
included.  Make  up  25  or  more 
subs  right  now,  in  your  band,  and 
get  this  beautiful,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  scientifically  designed, 
chromium  plated,  practicaUy  un¬ 
breakable,  nationally  used  and  ofii- 
dally  endorsed  ‘Spinno.”  Don't 
delay.  Tbs  offer  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time.  Start  your  sub  drive 
now.  Rush  your  order  in  now. 

The  School  Musician 

230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


and  the  aerial  bounce.  To  really  impress 
your  audience,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
the  high  throw.  The  only  objection  to 
the  high  throw  is  the  problem  of  catching 
it  when  it  comes  down  but  if  you  will 
practice  getting  a  fast  spin,  good  height 
and  shove  the  hand  into  the  "hub”  when 
the  stick  cornea  down,  you  will  have 
something  to  be  proud  of. 


How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton 

(COMPLETE  mSTRUCnONS) 


The  S,  M.  TwhrUng  Feature  of  the  Month 


Old  ClMsle  Ensemble 

Grand  Fork*,  N.  D. — ^The  aspiration  of 
Lu  Jeanne  Harris  is  to  be  a  member  of  a 
broadcasting  orchestra  or  fiute-vlolln-harp 
trio  and  play  symphonic  or  chamlOr  music 
over  the  radio.  Lu  Jeanne  loves  to  play 
old  claoslca  and  enjoys  it  so  much  that 
she  is  planning  to  continue  her  musical 
studies  on  her  First  division  fiute  as  her 
life  work. 

HOW  ABOUT  YOUR  SUB? 


the  band  “moves  in”,  it  will  have  on 
display  two  loving  cups  which  were 
awarded  them  in  1937  and  1938  at  the 
annual  “Pioneer  Days”  at  Paso  Robles. 

All  the  bands  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  will  participate  in  a  music  fes¬ 
tival  on  May  6,  1939,  in  Arroyo  Grande. 


** Pioneer^*  Trophiet  Will 
Decorate  New  Bcmd  Room 


By  Alvin  L.  MaJian 
Arroyo  Orande,  0«Mf. — ^A  mnsle 
room  is  being  finished  for  the  Arroyo 
Grande  Union  high  school  band  in  the 
newly  constmeted  gymnaslnm.  When 


Twirling  on  the  March 


Lenoir  Snowed  Under 


Lenoir,  N.  C. — ^To  the  delight  of 
most  of  the  members  of  James  C. 
Harper’s  band,  the  group  was  snow¬ 
bound  in  Charlotte  for  a  day,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  annual  football  game  be¬ 
tween  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
which  the  band  played  in  a  raging 
sleet  storm. 


NOW 

For  Only  25  Subs 

By  a  streak  of  luck  we  can 
now  give  the  officially  ap¬ 
proved 

Sninno 


$120 


By  Stephen  H.  Crosby,  Head  Drum 
Major  of  the  “Famou  Maroon  Band” 
Mississippi  State  College 

The  average  twirling  Drum  Major  does 
his  practice  over  a  relatively  small  area. 
In  other  words,  he  stands  as  still  as 
possible  and  practices  as  he  would  do 
exhibition  twirling.  This  is  fine  for  the 


three  batons  on  the  march.  One  good 
spin  to  use  with  two  sticks  is  the  simple 
pass  around  the  back  and  left  hand 
bounce.  Get  this  down  with  one  and  then 
— bounce  with  your  left  hand,  pass  from 
your  right  to  left  behind  your  back,  catch 
the  first  baton  with  your  right  hand  in 
front  and  at  the  same  time  bounce  the 


Here  is  a  good  stunt  you  might  use: 

Go  into  a  figure  eight  twirl  with  the 
right  hand.  As  the  ball  starts  up  on 
your  right  side  give  it  a  little  additional 
pressure  and  let  the  baton  slide  through 
your  hand  until  you  graq}  It  near  the 
tip.  Give  it  one  full  arm  swing  forward 
and,  still  holding  It  firmly  near  the  tip, 
place  the  ball  on  the  pavement  on  a  line 
with  and  Just  as  your  left  foot  strides. 
Now  bring  your  right  foot  through  Just 
as  a  football  player  drop  kicks  and  kick 
the  baton  into  the  air  spinning  backward. 
(Pssst — a  tip:  throw  the  baton  with  your 
wrist  and  forearm ;  the  kick  is  Just 
“show.")  Catch  it  in  your  left  hand  be¬ 
hind  your  back  and  don't  miss  a  step. 

Now  for  these  fellows  who  use  two  and 


Stepken  H.  Crotby 

second  one  with  your  left  hand.  This 
will  keep  you  very  busy.  (Fact  is,  it 
kept  me  so  busy  last  summer  that  I  got 
mixed  up  and  broke  a  tooth  trying  to 
catch  them  at  the  same  time!) 

With  three  batons,  about  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  Juggle.  The  easiest  method  I 
know  is  to  throw  with  your  left  hand  and 
catch  with  your  right,  or  vice  versa.  If 
you  are  going  to  use  three  sticks  on  the 
march,  tinte  all  your  throws  to  come  as 
one  foot  or  the  other  strikes  the  ground 
and  practice  leading  yourself  so  you  won’t 
be  racing  all  over  the  street  to  catch 
Ithem. 


This  fasdnotlBg  cmd  fnllr  illuslratsd 
book  Is  wiltton  from  tho  bogianois 
point  oi  viow.  stents  from  “sorcrteh*', 
givos  tho  eomploto.  fundcanoBtcd 
routino.  Evoiy  grip  and  movomont 
is  Ulustrcrtod  or  diogromod  with  a 
simple  -  to  -  undoistond  description, 
tn^th  this  book  It  win  bo  oasy  for 
you  to  loom  and  mcmtor  tho  fcmdnat- 
Ing  popolcn  art  oi  Baton  Twilling  In 
a  few  houiB  praetleo.  Sent  posted 
open  rocMpt  oi  pcieo.  tlJXL 

The  ^hool  Musician 

230  No.  BDehigem  Avo.  Chiccmo 
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Your  Grand^Mppgr  Laughed 
at  Him  Many 
Years  Ago 


“And  now  the  Quartet  will  sins,  ‘For 
two  cent*  I  would  throw  thl*  penny 
away.*  ” — “E,"  Enclewood  HI,  Chicaso. 


Muaaollni  aaye,  “Be  It  ever  so  huntble, 
there’s  no  place  like  Rome.” 


Mathematical  swine — loearithm. 


dear  Jim 

1  em  ri^tins  to  tel  you  abowt  wat  i 
have  doon  in  skool  sinse  1  scene  yu  lassed 
mor  phun  1  eot  kikked  out  of  kemlstree 
twise  lassed  weak,  thay  wil  knot  let  mee 
bak  in  so  1  em  takine  orkestry  instedd. 
I  boucht  a  tooha  lassed  weak  and  I 
praktiss  evry  knicht.  misster  fox  sed 
hee  didn't  nead  another  tooha  player  but 
1  eess  he  dosn’t  no  how  gud  1  em.  1  tuk 
my  tooba  to  skool  yestlday  on  the  buss. 
1  hadda  hart  tyme  geting  It  throo  the 
dore.  the  buss  dryver  didn't  seam  veary 
hapee  abowt  It.  when  1  gott  to  skool  and 
played  my  tooba  for  misster  fox  1  blue 
out  too  wads  of  gum,  a  bunch  of  payper 
and  an  ohl  beray.  sum  praktici  Joccer 
musta  poot  them  in  their  on  the  buss,  i 
beter  stop  and  flnnish  righting  my  test. 

yers 

butch  litevitch 
— Quip  'n  Borawl. 


“Is  this  your  father’s  signature  T“ 
"As  near  as  I  could  get  It” 


Bob:  “I  can’t  sleep,  I  can’t  eat,  I  can’t 
drink  since  I  met  you." 

Bettle:  “Oh  Bob,  why  notT’ 

Bob :  “I’m  broke." 

— The  Advocate,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


He:  “I  would  like  to  get  some  alliga¬ 
tor  shoes." 

She :  “What  sise  does  your  alligator 
wear?" 


Worm 

Him  dummy 
Him  got  no  mummy 
Him  got  no  legs 
Him  crawl  on  his  tummy 
Him  dummy 
Worm 

— Blovi  Torch,  Qlenville  Hi,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


“This  school  Is  haunted." 

“How  come?" 

“Didn’t  you  hear  the  talk  about  school 
spirit?" 


The  sophomore’s  burning  question : 
II  B  or  not  II  B 


Usher:  “How  far  down  do  you  wish  to 
sit  sir?" 

Patron :  “What  do  you  mean?  As  far 
down  as  the  chair,  of  course.” 


Hep-cat — A  guy  who  knows  what  it’s 
all  about. 

Icky — One  who  doesn’t  understand 
swing. 

Rug  cutter — Very  good  dancer. 

Jam — Improvised  swing  music. 

— Aberdeen,  8.  D, 


The  man  at  the  top  is  usually  someone 
who  has  been  going  to  the  bottom  of 
things. 


Nevin  Gets  Two 
Important  Posts 

Lincoln,  2febr. — Bernard  F.  Nevin, 
Bupervisor  and  director  of  inatru- 
mental  music  of  Lincoln  high  school, 
has  Just  been  elected  to  two  respon¬ 
sible  positions.  At  the  music  clinic 
held  at  Kearney,  he  was  re-elected  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  orchestral  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Nebraska  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  association  for  the  coming  year, 
and  be  also  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Junior  high  Instrumental  section 
for  the  North  Central  Music  Education 
contest  which  is  being  held  this  year 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  19  to  24,  in¬ 
clusive. 


Tennessee’*  Firgt  State 

Clinic  Big  Success 

ChUca,  Tenn. — ^The  first  band  clinic 
to  be  held  in  the  western  section  of 
Tennessee  assembled  at  Chisca  on  No¬ 
vember  6-6.  Sponsored  by  the  recently 
organised  West  Tennessee  School  Band 
Association,  the  meeting  started  a 
drive  by  directors  from  Region  7  for 
the  promotion  of  larger  and  better 
bands  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  A.  R.  McAllister  of  Joliet, 
Ill.,  president  of  the  National  ^ndmas- 
ters  Association,  was  guest  speaker 
and  was  helpful  in  active  organization 
and  stimulation  of  the  group.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  Tennessee  clinic  in 
Jackson  on  January  27-28-29.  Officers 
of  this  organization  are:  president,  R. 
Roy  Coats,  Brownsville;  vice-president, 
Maurice  Haste,  Whitehaven;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  L.  H.  Suavely,  Jackson. 


Corning  Muncieme  Oat 

Gunning  for  **Firet9** 

By  Bob  Cotter 

Coming,  la. — ^A  New  Tear’s  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Corning  high  school  band 
is  to  raise  its  Regional  standing  from 
a  Second  to  a  First.  Second  division 
was  awarded  this  group  in  Region  9 
during  the  second  year  of  the  band's 
existence,  so  the  young  musicians  cor¬ 
rectly  feel  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
they  will  merit  a  First  division  in  the 
spring  festival.  The  saxophone  sextet 
which  won  an  identical  award  has 
made  a  similar  resolution  and  is  out 
after  “First.” 


So.  Dakota  Organizes; 
They  Want  Competition 

Centerville,  8.  D. — ^The  growth  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  South  Dakota 
during  the  past  six  years  has  been 
phenomenal,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  some  form  of  an 
organisation  which  will  unify  and  pro¬ 
mote  more  satisfactory  competition. 
The  South  Dakota  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association  was  recently  organised  in 
Mitchell  to  meet  this  need.  With  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  officers  in 
action,  a  movement  is  afoot  to  hold 
clinics  with  well-known  conductors  as 
guests. 

The  executive  committee  consists 


of:  Harold  Grant,  Mitchell,  president; 
F.  H.  Johnson,  Redfield,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Olendon  Ahre,  Centerville, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  is:  R.  C.  Pasek,  Scotland;  Art 
Schwochow  and  Leopold  Rutter,  Aber¬ 
deen;  Duane  Smith,  Huron;  E.  O.  Mc- 
Taggart,  Pierre;  and  Harold  Munson, 
Blunt. 


Isaac-Lillya  Present 

Brilliant  O-B  Concert 


Chicago,  III. — ^To  an  audience  which 
filled  the  high  school  auditorium  to 
capacity,  Marshall  high  school  concert 
band  and  symphony  orchestra  rend¬ 
ered  one  of  the  finest  performances  yet 
given  in  this  school.  The  symphony 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Merle 
J.  Isaac  and  Ralph  C.  Lewis  played 
six  selections  from  classical  literature 
including  the  music  of  such  masters  as 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Saint-Saens,  Tschai- 
kowsky  and  others.  Following  a  violin 
solo  by  Josephine  Shnitzer,  and  harp 
solos  by  Victor  Salvi,  the  concert  band 
directed  by  Clifford  P.  Lillya  stirred 
the  crowd  with  rousing  marches  and 
selected  classics. 

Required  Numbers  Picked  for 
Spriog  Band  and  Orch. 
Contests  in  indiana 

Bloomington,  Ind. — ^The  Central  and 
Southern  Indiana  band  and  orchestra 
association  held  its  fourth  annual 
clinic  on  November  25  and  26  at 
Bloomington  with  the  local  high  school 
and  the  Indiana  university  schooi  of 
music  acting  as  Joint  hosts  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Neweli  H.  Long. 
Guest  conductors  of  the  all-state  clinic 
bands  and  orchestras  were  Harold 
Bachman,  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Sanders.  Under  their  direction 
more  than  sixty  contest  pieces  were 
given  rehearsal  and  readings  for  the 
eighty  directors  who  registered  for  the 
clinic. 

The'  following  required  numbers 
were  selected  for  the  spring  contests: 

Orchestra 

Class  A:  Coriolan . Beethoven 

Class  B:  Triumphal  March . Orieg 

Class  C:  Sonatina . .,... Beethoven 

Class  D:  Festival  Overture . 

Band 

Class  A:  Egmont  Overture. Beethoven 

Class  B:  Schubert  Overture . 

Class  C:  Militalre  Overture. Bfcomicfca 
Class  D:  Dauntless  Overture . 

A  committee  consisting  of  two  su¬ 
perintendents,  two  principals  and  the 
following  four  directors  was  selected 
to  make  recommendations  for  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  association  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  contests:  B.  A.  Mc^^ams,  La¬ 
fayette;  Donald  Myers,  Rushville; 
Harold  Manor,  Winchester;  Don  Mar- 
ketto,  Cannelton. 


Angola  In  New  Uniforms 
Angola,  Ind. — ^Members  of  the  Angola 
high  school  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  George  Trumbull,  were  garbed  in  new 
black  and  white  uniforms  at  the  first 
concert  of  the  season.  A  conunendable 
performance  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  citizens  of  Angola. 
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**From  the  North,  and  the  South,  and  the  Eaet  and  the  We$t* 
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TIm  FoH  Ded^*  kifh  tckool  band  wider  the  direcKon  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Borfon,  formerly  director  et  Skeeendoek,  k  mekinq  rapid  pro«reM. 
WMi  tke  eoceuregemeot  of  Mr.  Kerl  L  King,  (in  pietvre,  right  end).  President  of  the  American  Bendmetter*  Association,  they  can't  lose. 
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In  Braintree,  MasseciHisatts,  the  high  school  bend  is  stepping  right  up  there  with 
the  best  of  them,  and  wM  give  their  rtvab  plenty  of  competition  this  Spring. 
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With  BBI  Parks,  drum  major,  commending  them, 
end  with  twirlers,  Phyllis  Berlowe  end  Donnie 
Rhodes  right  up  in  front  to  look  at,  how  can  the 
.  Lenoir,  N.  C.  bend  help  being  good. 


The  Coleraine,  Minnesota,  bend 
shows  how  wel  they  can  form  a 
"G".  It  was  perfected  under 
direction  of  Arthur  L  Phillips. 


Four  pretty  girls  at  Console  High  stepping 
of  the  Be^k  Organ,  Geo.  drum  major  of 
Washington  High  School,  Santa  Anna,  Tei., 
Los  Angeles,  Celifomia.  Dorotha  Ross. 
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Third  annual  military  ball  sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Heights  high  marching  band  given 
on  Nov.  II,  1931,  in  the  Heights  gymnasium. 
Band  members  from  Shaw,  John  Adams,  Lake- 
wood,  Shaker  Heights,  and  Lorain  High 
schools  were  invited.  Ninety-eight  couplet 
were  present,  and  bandmasters  from  all 
attending  schools  were  chaperons. 


From  La  Salle,  Illinois,  comes  this  fine  band 
of  IIS  pieces  which  looks  like  d  sure  winner 
in  the  coming  contests. 


Showmanship 


By  MORRIS  LEONARD 

Director  High  School  Band 
Richland  Cantor,  Wit. 


SCHOOLS  CAN  AFFORD 

-THE  FEDERAL  RECORDER 


•  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
REQUIREMENTS  for  the  succetsful 
presentation  of  any  solo  is  playing 
fnxm  memory.  This  is  a  vital  part  of 
showmanship  and  stage  presentation, 
yet  from  ohservation  it  is  apparent 
that  showmanship  means  very  little  to 
the  average  high  school  soloist.  How 
many  students  do  you  see,  time  and 
time  again,  who  attempt  to  play  a 
solo  in  pnhlic  without  memorising  the 
music?  It  is  true  that  the  require¬ 
ments  for  solo  work  in  contests  call 
for  the  solo  to  he  played  from  mem¬ 
ory,  hut  how  many  students  take  the 
trouble  to  memorise  their  music  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year?  No  doubt 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  percentage 
is  very  small.  Perhaps  this  comes 
about  for  two  reasons:  One  is  that 
the  student  does  not  realise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  playing  from  memory,  and 
the  other  is  that  he  follows  the  path 
of  least  resistance. 

Of  course  the  soloist  wants  to  build 
up  confidence  by  playing  often  in  pub¬ 
lic,  and  for  that  reason  he  may  not 
want  to  learn  the  solo  from  memory, 
but  rather  to  learn  several  selections 
as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  other 
band,  especially  in  the  smaller  schools. 
Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the  solo 
entries  in  contest  work  learn  only  one 
solo  for  the  year?  That  one  is  not 
learned  until  the  spring  of  the  year. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  student  gets 
stage-fright  and  does  a  poor  Job  of 
playing.  If  he  had  learned  three  or 
four  solos  during  the  year,  he  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  playing  before 
an  audience  a  number  of  times,  and 
consequently  a  contest  performance 
would  have  been  Just  another  public 
appearance  to  him.  The  trend  of 
thought,  then,  is  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  poor  playing  in  contests  is  due  to 
nervousness  and  stage  fright.  Of 
course,  many  students  play  better  at 
such  events,  but  If  so,  they  evidently 
have  built  up  confidence  through 
background  and  thorough  training. 

Confidence  in  one’s  self  can  not  be 
emphasized  enough.  This  Is  built  up  by 
playing  before  other  people,  not  once 


No  Rohooisal  Room  Completo  wilhoai 
this  Modom  Moslo  Toodiorl 

Most  effective  and  progressive  nsethod  of  teariiing  sdiotd  ansic  today  is  by 
self-correetioa,  suide  possible  with  the  ase  of  the  reconkr.  Now  Federal 
brings  this  important  eqnipaent  coafortably  within  the  budget  liaita* 
tions  of  your  s»ooL  With  a  Federal  in  yonr  rdMnrsal  room,  yonr  band, 
ordiestm,  ensembles,  soloists,  all  may  hear  thdr  own  performances  as 
concert  andiences  or  contest  Judges  will  hear  them.  Individual  fhulto  in 
pHch,  tempo,  volume,  aud  euprsssiou  may  thus  be  corrected,  iu  advance. 
No  tednical  hnowledm  required.  Anyone  can  operate  a  FederaL  Operates 
anywhere.  Kmplihed  control  desk  makes  it  as  easy  as  mnniag  a  phono¬ 
graph  or  tuning  a  radio.  Made  in  both  portable  and  console  models,  with 
recorder,  electm  phonograph,  radio,  and  public  address  features. 
Portable  model  P~12  teitk  12~ineh  tarmtable,  Wriaht-De  Coota  dymamtie 
wpeeJter,  $25  eryetal  microphome,  is  a  oemeatiomtueaeeeee  in  oehool  work 
and  if  beioff  adopted  bp  kumdrede  of  eehoole  of  ail  elaeeee  thromphomt 
the  eoumtrp.  Priced  at  otdp  $179  complete. 

Almost  every  subject  in  modem  curricula,  where  the  speaking  voice  isheard, 
is  also  taught  more  effectively  with  the  use  of  this  modcmFederal  Recorder. 
Sdiool  admeascs,  educational  radio  progranu,  concerts,  redtala,  all  become 
permanent  record  Sound  and  mniM  are  given  to  sdiool  moviea  Thus  the 


Jsnusry,  1939 


Hten  mtfOion  THE  SCHOOL  UUSICIAS  wkt»  ensmtrimg  m  IM« 
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NOWI  This  Pvetossteaal  tlandavd 
Lsdwlg  ft  Lndurlg  P«dal-TwB«d  Tympul 


0  Imimlg  '' — “  f  **-  **-  $f  mmd if  fimlr  mmt  mJjr  $»TO 


Only  Tsrmpaiii  with  P«dal  Action  on  Floor  • 
Tnnod  from  Standing  or  Soatod  Position 
Too  Prossnro  for  High  Tonos,  Hool  for  Low  Tonos 
Holds  Tuning  nntU  ehangod 
No  Triggers  or  Release  Mechanism 
At  an  Amaaingly  Low  Price 

e  Formerljr  sold  for  mndb  more,  Lodwig  A  Ludwig  now  offer  the  identi* 
eal  ProfeMional  Standard  Pedal-Tuned  Tympani  at  this  greatly  redneedpriee. 

The  fsateat  pedal-tuned  tympani  made.  Pedal  responds  instantly  to  the 
■lightest  movement  of  the  foot,  and  will  hold  to  anv  position  even  when  the 
foot  Km  been  lifted.  Bowls  of  best  copper,  drawn  nr^  one  piece  to  perfect 
ronndness,  natural  finish,  white  or  bla^  laemer  optional.  May  mso  be 
used  as  hud-tuning,  hudlcs  set  low  for  rapkl  passina  from  one  kettle  to 
the  other.  Easily  lifted  from  bases  for  packing.  Rerolre  on  studs  without 
affecting  the  Ume  or  taning.  Heeds  are  sdected  Lndwic  Velour  Tympui 
brud,mmous  for  superior  quality  ud  tonal  perfection.  0^  volume,  beau¬ 
tiful  tone.  Priee  includes  Instructor,  one  pair  sticks,  ud  fiber  proteetors. 

See  these  instruments  at  your  local  music  store  or  write  direct  for  new 
illustrated  folder  ud  ftill  details. 

Ludwig  TYMPANI  INSTRUCTOR  indnded  at  no  additional  coat  Covers 
instrnetton  for  all  types  rf  tympauL  Is  widely  used  as  a  self4nUruetor  ud 
as  a  teadier’s  text  Written  by  fsmous  tympanists;  Otto  KristnfA,elemCTtary 
sectiu;  and  the  late  Joseph  Zettelman,  advueed  section.  nu 

UDWK  &  UIWW,  MC. ‘ 

Made  by  Che  Makers  of  tfca  "World's  Ffnasf  Drums" 


a  year,  but  as  many  times  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  permits.  Such  opportunities  are 
plentiful,  and  therefore  the  student 
should  plan  on  having  several  selec¬ 
tions  in  his  repertoire  that  can  be 
played  on  short  notice.  One  of  the 
best  plans  to  build  up  confidence  is  to 
play  for  students  in  the  lower  grades. 
This  stimulates  interest  among  the 
younger  students  for  future  prospects, 
in  addition  to  giving  confidence  to  the 
performer.  The  older  student  knows 
that  the  younger  ones  are  not  so  criti¬ 
cal.  The  grade  student  enjoys  outside 
talent  ud  most  grade  teachers  are  ac¬ 
commodating  and  welcome  such  a 
program. 

Let  us  now  take,  for  an  example,  a 
young  instrumentalist  who  plays  a 
solo  using  his  music,  some  time  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  What  does 
he  usually  do?  Either  he  hides  behind 
his  music,  or  be  stands  too  far  back  on 
the  stage.  It  would  certainly  be  worth 
his  while  to  give  these  items  a  little 
more  consideration.  Any  solo  that 
is  worthwhile  enough  to  be  played  in 
public  is  worth  using  stage  presenta¬ 
tion  and  showmanship.  People  in  the 
audience  like  to  see  the  face  of  the 
player,  whether  they  consciously  re¬ 
alise  it  or  not. 

First  of  all,  the  player  should  come 
as  near  as  conveniently  possible  to 
the  front  of  the  stage  or  platform.  It 
makes  the  audience  really  feel  that 
the  performer  is  playing  for  them.  Just 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  them.  You 
would  not  expect  to  see  a  public 
speaker  standing  half-way  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  stage.  A  forward  posi¬ 
tion  prevents  curtains  and  drapery 
from  absorbing  the  sound.  If  this  for¬ 
ward  position  is  near  center,  it  is  well 
to  stand  back  from  the  music  far 
enough  so  that  most  of  the  audience 
can  see  the  player.  If  the  position  is 
taken  at  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
stage,  the  soloist  can  stand  slightly 
side-ways  one  way  or  another.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  NOT  to  hide  behind 
the  music.  Have  the  music  stand  as 
low  as  conveniently  possible,  and  do 
not  stand  very  close  to  the  music — 
many  students  lose  the  effectiveness 
of  their  efforts  by  this  error. 

Entries  and  exits,  which  are  also 
Important,  many  times  seem  to  re¬ 
ceive  little  or  no  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  performer.  The  audience  dis¬ 
likes  the  soloist  to  make  a  delayed 
entrance,  and  then  spend  a  minute  or 
so  tuning  up  an  instrument.  The  di¬ 
rector  can  save  himself  and  his  stu¬ 
dent  embarrassment  by  having  the  in¬ 
strument  tuned  to  the  piano  earlier  in 
the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the 
audience.  Then  note  the  position  of 
the  tuning  slide,  so  that  in  case  the 
tuning  of  the  band  or  orchestra  is 
slightly  different,  all  the  soloist  has 
to  do  is  to  adjust  the  slide  to  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  earlier  tuning,  and  then 
Just  check  the  tuning  by  softly  play¬ 
ing  one  short  note. 

In  making  an  entry,  does  your  solo¬ 
ist  have  to  stumble  over  a  half  dozen 
music  stands,  or  is  he  able  to  come 
to  the  front  of  the  stage  quickly  and 
quietly?  A  little  advance  rehearsal  is 
a  distinct  advantage.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  number  preceding  the  solo  is  fin¬ 
ished,  he  should  be  getting  ready  to 
come  to  the  front  of  the  stage  while 
the  audience  is  still  applauding.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  never  likes  to  be  kept  waiting. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  any  solo 
the  necessity  of  memorisation  is  again 
emphasized.  The  members  of  the  au¬ 
dience  feel  more  that  the  soloist  is 
closer  to  them,  and  through  this 
preparation,  he  has  actually  made  a 
special  effort  to  play  for  their  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Compare  a  public  speaker  who 
reads  his  speech  with  one  who  speaks 
from  preparation  and  memory.  Which 
one  do  you  think  the  most  interesting? 
It  is  the  same  way  with  the  music 
performer.  In  order  to  most  effec¬ 
tively  present  a  solo,  and  to  receive 
the  most  audience  response  possible, 
a  memorized  performance  is  essenti¬ 
ally  necessary. 

With  a  little  thought  and  previous 
preparation,  the  soloist  can  soon  make 
his  performances  a  pleasure,  rather 
than  something  to  dread. 


How  to  Make  a 
Music  Stand 

•  THERE  ARE  MANY  SMALL 
SCHOOLS  that,  due  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  are  unable  to  provide  suf-* 
ficient  classroom  equipment  for  the 
best  results.  The  music  department, 
of  course,  suffers  in  proportion.  Such 
is  the  case  in  the  Monroe  county 
schools. 

Studentq  in  most  cases  provide  in¬ 
struments,  music  and  stands.  Music 
stands  seem  to  be  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem.  Often  three  or  four  people  read 
from  the  same  stand.  Some  resource¬ 
ful  individuals  use  chairs  and  instru¬ 
ment  cases  for  holding  their  music. 
Consequently  there  are  many  an¬ 
noyances  —  unnecessary  noise,  poor 
playing  position,  lack  of  attention 
due  to  inability  to  see  director,  mis¬ 
takes  caused  by  improper  vision,  et 
cetera. 

The  solution,  obviously,  was  school 
owned  stands.  Good  ones  are  ex¬ 
pensive;  cheap  ones  are  light,  upset 
easily,  break  easily  and  are  usually 
equipped  with  thumb  screws  that  are 
soon  lost.  In  my  search  for  material 
for  constructing  some,  I  found  some 


Plan  Now  Your 

Saxette  Classes  for 
the  New  School  Term 

With  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  term,  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  come  of  musical  age.  Each  and  every  one  of  them,  now 
able  to  handle  and  quickly  master  a  Saxette  are  entitled  to  that  rich  privilege 
of  the  American  school  child  to  learn  music.  Plan  now,  your  new 
Saxette  classes  for  all  grades  above  third.  Extend  quickly  this 
great  musical  opportunity  through  the  reliable  medium  of  the 
tried  and  proved  best— -the  Saxette  Method. 

The  Saxette  is  the 

Original  Pre-Band  Instrument 

Endorsed  by  Music  Leaders  Everywhere 

Yaart  in  parfacting,  with  tka  grada  ichooh  of  Dalawara,  Ohio,  ai  a  practical 
axparimantal  laboratory,  tha  Saxatta,  and  mathod  ara  muxically  corract  in 
avary  datail,  auura  rapid  prograu,  aliminata  n«iifit«,  and  alraady  hava  baan 
tha  Parting  basis  of  many  of  tka  finast  bands  and  instrumantal  s^oith  in  our 
schools. 

Easy  to  Play 


Tha  naw  Saxatta  is  so  aasy  to  play,  and  tha 
Saxatta  mathod  so  simpla,  alamantary,  and  pro- 
grassiva,  that  Saxatta  classas 
can  ba  taught  and  quickly  da- 
valopad,  by  any  taachar,  in 
any  grada  abova  third. 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prova  this  wa  will  gladly  sand  a  naw  instrumant  and  instruction  book, 
"Tha  Saxatta  Mathod,"  to  any  music  supervisor,  for  15  days'  fraa  tryout. 
This  is  tka  only  way  you  can  raally  saa  tha  simplicity,  tha  baauty,  and 
tha  fundamantal  caHainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  leaders  as 
6lan  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  III.;  H.  A.  VandarCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miascar, 
Pittsburgh;  Laon  V.  MatcaK,  noted  composer;  and  countless  others.  Priced 
in  aasy  reach  of  ovary  child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to  schools. 

Music  toachars,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illus¬ 
trated  book,  "Tha  Game  of  Music  Building.”  Sand  today. 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation. 

tCtie  ibaxette  ^  ^  Delaware,  Ohio 
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PEDLER  WOODWINDS-USE  THEM  EXCLUSIVELY 
AND  IMPROVE  YOUR  PERFORMANCE 


W*'r«  proud  of  thh  dwtinquMhod  fomily.  Evory  woodwind  in  tkit  group 
it  «  pononolify  of  kighoct  culturo  and  rofinontonf.  Tko  finott  moforioU  and 
tka  most  tkiH^  worcmantkip  kava  gona  info  fkair  making.  Cutfombuilf, 
muticaHy  and  mackanically  unaicaHad,  durabla,  idaal  for  fka  tckool  mutician. 


THE  COVERTYPE;  wifk  aH  kolas  covarod. 
flufo^ika.  Atturat  parfact  covaraga,  facHi* 
fata*  rapid  ameufion,  voluma  wi^  aaty 
blowing  and  pifek  accuracy,  lb  Boakm. 
PROFESSIONAL  MODEL;  fima-mallowad, 
oiLcimd  granadiila,  giva*  full,  rich  tona. 
unlimitad  volume,  marvalous  parfaefion  of 
infonation.  Compact  kay  mackanitm;  many 
naw  faafura*;  tuning  bar^. 

PREMIER  CLARINETS;  in  tiivar,  wood  or 
abonita,  tka  most  popular  and  widely  used 
clarinat*  in  tka  tckaol  field,  luili  in  A, 
Rb  and  Eb.  Modarataly  priced. 

ALTO  AND  IASS  CLARINETS.  The  ra- 
markable  tona  quality  and  aaty  playing, 
aaay  doubling  of  tkoM  Padlar  initrumanti 
kava  brought  them  high  prafaranca  for 
school  use.  Kay  arrangement  gives  close 


balanced  action,  aaclutiva  singla-automatic 
octavo  kay,  covered  finger  kolas,  beautiful 
tona  and  fuH,  aasy  voluma.  Supplied  in 
finest  granadMa,  abMita  or  slvar. 

THE  OlOE;  distin^itkablo  by  its  claar, 
firm  tona,  yet  distinctly  the  waird  read 
sound  of  the  trwa  oboo;  this  instrument  it 
on*  of  th*  finest  in  tka  Padlar  family. 

THE  FLUTE.  Thin,  kand>drawn  akkai  tiivar 
body,  heavy  kand-bumiskad  silver-plated. 
Rib  mounted  kay  mackanitm  gives  solidity. 
Traditional  fiut*  tona,  but  of  unusual  clarity 
and  beauty. 

THE  PICCOLO.  Intonation  and  tonal  ciai^ 
aqual  to  tka  finest  Rut*,  sturdy  responsive 
kay  mackanitm,  and  real  volume.  Tkit  is  a 
fin*  instrument  in  avary  tans*  of  tka  word. 


Writ*  for  latest  folder  llustrating  and  datcribing  tkasa  instrumants  in  full  detail. 
You'H  b*  turpritad  to  to*  kow  reasonably  tkay  ar*  priced.  Writ*  today  sura. 


THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

CUSTOMBUILT  WOODWINDS 

DEPT.  112  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


three-«lghth  inch  gas  pipe  that  had 
been  taken  froid  the  building  during 
reconatruction.  Immediately  the  idea 
of  the  design  shown  in  the  drawing 
came  to  my  mind.  From  this  dis¬ 
covery  and  odds  and  ends  of  the  farm 
shop  laboratory,  the  first  were  con¬ 
structed  in  farm  shop  classes  at  a 
cost  of  twelve  cents  each.  Since 
then  some  of  my  other  schools  have 
made  them  at  varying  costs,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  much  material  they 
had  to  buy.  They  have  these  points 


Tka  rack  itsaK  is  mad*  of  ply  wood,  I2'’xll‘', 
fastened  with  two  stove  bobs  of  I”  in  length 
to  th*  fiattanad  and  of  tka  stafF  wkkk  has 
two  kola*  bored  for  th*  bolt*.  Tka '  lower 
adg*  of  tka  rack  hat  a  quarter  round  tackad 
to  it  to  hold  tka  music.  A  pip*,  31* 
long,  fiattanad  up  and  bant  at  tka  top,  is 
threaded  and  tcrawad  into  a  fioor  fianga 
fastanad  to  th*  bat*  with  l*/|*  wood  screws. 
Tka  base  it  made  of  two  I”  boards,  7*i7* 
and  I0*il0*  raspactivaly,  to  placed  at  to 
kava  their  grains  crossed  and  fastanad  to- 
gather  with  countar-sunk  screws  from  th* 
bottom. 

AH  wood  is  stained  in  light  oak  and  var- 
nitkad;  pip*  and  fittings  ar*  painted  black. 


in  favor  of  them:  they  are  cheap,  dur¬ 
able,  do  not  upset  easily  and  with  the 
exception  of  adjustable  height,  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  usual  metal 
orchestra  stand  purchased  for  five  or 
six  dollars. 

I  pass  the  idea  on  in  the  interest  of 
more  and  better  music  in  schools. 
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Warmelin  School  of  Woodwinds 

Coaductod  by  Gkzranos  Wanxidin.  Oarinsl 
Roy  Kmmm,  Flirt*:  6Hb*rt  Ro*r*iM,  Obo*;  DaB  FUids,  tauoo*;  V*lly  Dvfairt,  Swi*). 


Nev>  address  o/  the  Warmelin  School  of  Woodtcinda,  S«t«e  »it  Kimball  Bldg..  Chicago 


Question:  I  am  a  hish  school  student 
and  I  play  a  Bb  clarinet;  and  as  I  in* 
tend  to  compete  In  the  all-state  finals,  I 
am  having  some  difficulty  in  selecting  a 
suitable  solo.  Could  you  send  me  a  list 
of  the  19S8  solos? 

I  have  been  working  on  the  selection, 
Finale  from  Concerto,  Opus  (4,  by  F. 
Mendelssohn.  Would  you  consider  this  a 
suitable  selection?  If  not,  could  you  name 
several  which  would  (o  over  well  in  a 
contest? — D.  R.,  Wood  River,  III. 

Answer:  The  solo  you  mention  is  a  very 
fine  one.  Nevertheless,  here  are  some  ad¬ 
ditional  suKsestions:  Fantasie  from  Clari¬ 
net  Classics,  VoL  S,  by  Gaubert  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Cundy-Bettoney ;  First  Concer¬ 
tino  by  Guilhaud,  pubiished  by  Carl 
Fischer  or  Rubank ;  Fantasie  Caprice  by 
Lefebvre,  published  by  Cundy-Bettoney ; 
and  First  Fantasy  by  Marty,  published  by 
Cundy-Bettoney. 

Question:  I  am  bavins  trouble  with  my 
bass  clarinet.  The  low  C  tone  is  slightly 
flat  The  rest  of  the  tones  are  all  right. 

I  have  tried  to  pinch  the  tone  so  it 
wouldn’t  be  flat,  but  It  doesn’t  do  any 
good. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  fix  it? — C.  D., 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Answer:  In  your  letter,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  you  also  mentioned  the  make 
of  clarinet  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you 
send  it  back  to  them,  they  will  be  able  to 
remedy  the  condition  you  speak  of.  I 
know  that  they  are  quite  accommodat¬ 
ing  and  will  be  anxious  to  help  you. 

Question:  I  enjoy  your  column  in  The 
SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  very  much  as  I  play 
clarinet.  I  also  play  violin.  I  would  like 
some  advice  as  to  starting  my  smaller 
sister  of  nine  on  oooe. 

My  band  director  thinks  she  should* 
start  on  clarinet  for  the  first  year  before 
taking  up  oboe.  I  went  to  a  very  reliable 
professional  school  this  past  summer  in 
the  Ehmt.  I  know  of  three  or  four  very 
good  oboists  who  had  not  started  on 
clarinet  before.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
year  lost,  as  I  have  seen  many  stu¬ 
dents  that  have  started  too  late.  How¬ 
ever,  if  ciarinet  wiil  be  for  the  best,  clari¬ 
net  it  will  be.  I  know  you  can  help  me. 
’Thanks  very  much  for  the  advice. — H.  F., 
Logau,  Ohio. 

Answer:  I  would  advise  you  to  have 
your  sister  start  on  oboe.  Starting  on 
clarinet  would  involve  the  changing  of 
fingerings  as  welt  as  embouchure.  ’Hie 
keys  on  an  oboe  are  closer  together  than 
those  of  the  clarinet  and  in  addition  to 
that,  most  good  oboes  used  by  profession¬ 
als  today  have  closed  keys  instead  of  the 
open  rings  as  are  found  on  the  clarinet. 
Under  the  above  circumstances  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  her  to  finger  the  oboe, 
as  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  she 
has  very  small  hands,  being  only  nine 
years  okL 

The  oboe  is  an  entirely  different  instru¬ 
ment  than  the  clarinet  and  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  make  many  radical 
changes  were  she  to  change  from  clarinet 
to  oboe.  I  am  happy  to  be  of  service  to 
you. 


Question:  I’m  wondering  if  you  know 
of  any  exercises  which  would  help  me 
overcome  a  weak  uvula.  My  instructor 
has  asked  me  to  write  to  you  concern¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  the  hope  that  you  would 
know  ot  some  remedy.  Mine  seems  to  be 
an  extreme  case  because  even  when  I  first 
start  to  play  It  bothers  me. 

If  you  would  kindly  send  a  reply,  it 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. — P.  B.,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Question:  I  was  reading  in  your  No¬ 
vember  issue  about  a  noise  which  comes 
from  the  nose  or  throat  when  playing  a 
clarinet  The  issue  stated  it  was  caused 
by  a  tonsil  operation  which  I  have  had. 
It  said  to  wj'ite  you  and  you  would  send 
free  instructions  on  how  to  cure  it  I 
would  certainly  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
send  it  to  me. — M.  M.,  Tar  Heel,  N.  C. 

Question:  My  husband  and  I  have  been 
reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  from 
"Kiver  to  Klver”  from  the  beginning  and 
we  have  had  much  splendid  help  in  all 
departments.  In  the  November,  1938 
issue  you  had  a  question  asked  you  so 
similar  to  one  I  would  like  to  ask,  that  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  postage 
for  an  answer. 

Last  year  I  had  a  boy,  10  years  of  age, 
study  clarinet  with  me.  He  did  very  nice 
work  but  since  having  his  tonsils  removed, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  play  at  all.  I 
have  worked  with  him  all  I  could,  but 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  suggestions 
that  would  be  of  help.  He  can  direct  the 
air  for  a  short  time  through  his  mouth 
and  then  It  comes  through  his  nose.  Some¬ 
times  he  says  it  seems  something  fills  his 
throat  and  cuts  off  air.  He  even  has  that 
happen  when  talking.  His  mother  has 
taken  him  back  to  the  doctor  several 
times  and  he  insists  that  the  boy's  throat 
and  nasal  passage  is  all  right.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  exercises  you  mention  might 
be  of  help  to  us  also. 

Thank  you  for  any  suggestion  you 
might  have. — O.  W.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Answer:  Apparently  somebody  started 
something  in  the  November  issue  by  ask¬ 
ing  that  question  about  the  uvula,  I  am 
answering  the  above  three  questions  by 
direct  mail.  1  have  cured  hundreds  of 
the  above  cases  without  a  failure  and 
many  of  them  have  been  very  stubborn. 
Therefore,  I  am  certain  that  I  can  be  of 
help  to  the  above  three  people. 

Gilbert  Boerema,  Obo* 

Question:  In  scraping  my  reeds  I  have 
trouble  in  trying  to  keep  the  surface  even. 
Do  you  suppose  I  use  too  Miarp  an  edge 
on  my  knife? — V.  W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Answer:  Scraping  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  most  important  and  deli¬ 
cate  operation  in  reed  making,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  considerable  amount  of  skill.  A 
short  straight  knife  with  a  keen  but  very 
smooth  edge  is  essential  A  knife  may  be 
too  sharp  and  render  equal  scraping  im¬ 
possible  by  cutting  into  the  fibres  and 
nicking  out  pieces.  Likewise,  a  very  dull 
knife  is  also  impossible.  One  very  im¬ 
portant  fact  to  remember  is  that  the 
knife  is  always  guided  forward  by  the 
left  thumb.  This  will  give  the  effect  of 


^  scon  McCOLL 

For  Your  Opinion  on 

MOENIIG  OBOES 


'*I  have  used  the  Moennig 
Oboe  for  over  two  years. 
Since  then  I  hove  won  first 
place  in  the  Chicago  Solo 
Contest  and  First  Division  in 
the  National  Regional  at  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana,  1938. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  Oak 
Park  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  in  all  these  contests  and 
concerts  I  have  found  that  the 
instrument  has  a  beautiful 
tone  and  the  intonation  is 
perfect." 

(Signed)  Scott  McColl. 


Wriu  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


Sole  V.  S.  A.  Distributors. 


2845  Prospect  Are^  Qerelond,  O. 
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IIIMlt  Al{t  ^ 
lOc/  in.f  mis.... 


1  VcdTM  .  .  .  or*  uMd 
on  th«  now  EIXHART ’trumpots  and  oor- 
nots.  Contributoo  lo  tho  ahort  fast  action. 
Indiootivo  of  EIXHARTS 
modorn  dosiqn. 


I  H  \  I  \\\\,\  FI  I.H  Ml  I  S 
WUItM'A  S  MMSI  SI'IIIMII 
IIAMi  INHIlUIMIMS 


niSGOVER  hox*  the  16  '^portAnt 
ElkHART  te  ^tjres  Improve 

irtusic'  irsh  p*  .  .  .  ho*v  easy  the 

re«v  ELKHARTS  bi  w.  See  these 
16  ^♦etu'^es  -sed  th^  r\ew  art  st 
rr.ode'  cornet  .  .  .  the  symphony 
trumpet  .  .  .  the  ne«v  grenad'Jla 

V*.  ''d  c^ar'net  a  '*  in  the  new 
ELKHART  Cata  o-j.  Ycu  '  be  qu'Ck 
tc  Uarn  *.h,  so  ma^y  have  ^ound 
eice  ence  at  a  -moderate  price  in 
ELKHART  Instruments. 


Send  tor  your  tr*»e 
copy  .'i|  ’he  new  Elk 
h  'ft  C'lialoq.  Shows 
16  features  and  all 
new  models.  Tells 
ohout  tree  trial  plan 


{:>('!:  tun  t 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
Dept.  103A,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Earn  Credts  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Qub  Directors, 
Teadiers  and  Supervisors.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited  practical  courses  leading  to 
BM  and  MM  degrees,  persc^ly 
taught  by  nationally  known  faculty. 
Reasonable  prices.  Address  Secretary 
for  complete  infonnation. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1652  Warren  Blvd.  Chicago 


Let  Me  Answer  Your  . 
Questions  on  the  Flute 

Send  Them  to  Rex  Elton  Pair,  306  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Queation :  Is  it  possible  to  tell  me 
through  your  column  how  to  make  these 
trills :  hl(h  F  sharp  to  O ;  high  F  sharp 
to  Q  sharp ;  and  high  O  to  A. — J.  F.,  Kan- 
sas  City,  Jfo. 

AHMoer;  F  sharp  to  Q:  Play  F  sharp 
in  usual  manner,  trill  to  O  with  thumb. 
F  sharp  to  O  sharp:  Play  F  sharp  usual 
way,  trill  with  thumb  and  first  finger  left 
hand.  High  O  to  A:  Start  with  regular 
high  Q.  Play  the  A  with  thumb  and  sec¬ 
ond  linger,  left — second,  third,  fourth  on 
D-sharp  key.  right.  Trill  back  to  Q  with 
third,  left. 

Question;  Where  can  I  get  music  tor 
a  combination  of  violin,  flute,  string  bass 
and  piano? — J.  H.  Jr.,  Dickinson,  N.  D. 

Answer:  Any  store  that  deals  exten¬ 
sively  In  orchestra  music  should  be  able 
to  All  your  order. 

Question;  I  have  a  C  flute  but  often 
need  a  D  flat  for  band  work.  A  friend 
recently  told  me  that  I  could  have  a  head 
made  that  would  make  mine  Into  a  D  flat 
Just  as  needed. — V.  T.,  Providence,  Ji.  /. 

Ansicer;  It  Is  possible  to  have  a  shorter 
head-joint  made  for  your  flute,  and  one 
that  would  make  your  A  tune  to  that  of 
a  D  flat  instrument.  However,  the  general 
intonation  of  your  flute  would  be  so  badly 
affected  that  you  could  not  use  It.  To  raise 
or  lower  the  pitch  of  the  flute  more  than 
about  an  eighth  of  a  tone  is  never  satis¬ 
factory.  That  is,  of  course,  when  It  Is 
all  done  through  the  head-joint. 

Question;  What  is  meant  by  a  kicker  to 
be  operated  by  the  first  Anger  of  the  right 
hand?— J.  M.,  Oak  Park.  III. 

Answer:  The  word  "kicker”  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  slang  phrase  meaning  a  iever  to 
operate  a  key.  The  lever  mentioned  here 
might  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  trill 
from  O  to  O  sharp,  G  to  A,  B  flat  to  C 
flat  or  B  to  C. 

Question;  For  about  six  years  I  have 
been  a  serious  student  of  the  flute,  and 
I  love  it.  However,  I  am  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  the  university  next  year  and  must 
pay  my  own  way.  I  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  doing  this  If  I  will  double  on  sax¬ 
ophone  and  play  with  a  dance  orchestra. 


Will  this  greatly  Impair  my  flute  playing? 
What  saxophone  should  I  use?  (The  di¬ 
rector  has  asked  for  either  tenor  or  alto.) 
Is  the  fingering  of  the  saxophone  like  that 
of  the  flute?  I'll  appreciate  your  reply, 
Mr.  Fair. — D.  P.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Answer:  For  the  flutist  to  double  on 
saxophone  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
However,  I  have  students  who,  like  your¬ 
self,  feel  that  they  must  double  on  sax, 
and  some  of  them  do  very  well  on  both 
Instruments.  I  would  advise  you  to  play 
the  tenor  saxophone  because  of  the  wider 
reed.  It  is  apt  to  be  less  harmful.  The 
fingering  Is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
flute.  Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
you  a  chart  to  show  the  difference.  1 
hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  you. 

Question;  I  have  been  playing  flute  for 
only  two  years  but  our  director  wants  me 
to  get  a  piccolo  for  the  band.  Is  there 
very  much  difference  in  the  Angering  and 
how  long  would  it  take  me  to  make  those 
changes? — V.  B.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Answer:  There  Is  very  little  difference 
in  the  Angering,  in  fact  none  except  for  a 
few  little  tricks.  Under  separate  cover  I 
am  sending  you  a  manuscript  chart  show¬ 
ing  these  helpful  fingerings. 

Qnestion:  I  have  a  fine  old  wood  flute 
with  a  badly  distorted  embouchure,  owing 
to  somebody's  attempt  to  re-shape  It.  Will 
It  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  new 
head-joint  made? — h.  D.,  8t.  Charles,  La. 

Answer:  If  the  head-joint  is  not  checked 
(cracked)  and  otherwise  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  you  should  send  it  in  to  some  fine 
repair  man  and  ask  that  the  old  em¬ 
bouchure  hole  be  plugged  up  and  a  new 
one  cut  on  the  opposite  side.  Pick  your 
repair  shop  carefully  for  such  a  Job. 

Question;  We  have  a  genuine  old  Meyer 
flute  that  has  been  in  the  family  for  sev¬ 
enty  yeara  Has  this  instrument  any 
value  now,  should  we  desire  to  sell  it?— 
R.  W.,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Answer:  During  the  time  of  your  grand¬ 
father  the  flute  you  have  was  considered 
a  fine  flute  but  1  doubt  that  you  could 
And  a  sale  for  It  now  as  those  old  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Meyer  system  of  Angering 
are  almost  obsolete. 


a  plane.  With  this  in  mind  you  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  surface  very  even. 

Roy  Knautt,  Flufs 

Question;  How  can  I  eliminate  a  windy 
sound  which  accompanies  all  my  long 
tones? — B.  Van  R.,  Boon  vide,  Jfo. 

Ansioer;  The  most  satisfactory  method 
of  eliminating  the  windy  sound  it  to  make 
a  conscious  and  persistent  effort  to  do  so. 
Develop  the  habit  of  listening  to  your 
tone  at  all  times.  Sometimes  It  requires 
a  slight  adjustment  in  the  way  you  hold 
your  Ups,  but  quite  often  the  windy  sound 
is  the  result  of  holding  the  flute  in  a 
faulty  position.  Try  practicing  in  front 
of  a  mirror  for  a  few  weeks  and  endeavor 
to  And  the  cause. 

Your  other  question  has  been  answered 
by  letter. 

Question;  is  F  sharp  fingered  correctly 
with  the  second  Anger  or  with  the  third 
Anger  of  the  right  hand? — M.  J.,  Flint. 


Answer:  The  third  finger  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  correct  one.  However,  I 
see  no  objection  to  using  the  second  finger 
in  certain  fast  passages;  for  example,  an 
F  sharp  between  two  ETs. 

Dell  Raids,  lauoon 

Question;  When  I  play  the  D  above  the 
staff,  Angering  the  note  with  three  Ungers 
of  the  left  hand,  I  get  a  “buxxy”  sound. 
What  can  I  do  to  eliminate  this  unpleas¬ 
ant  noise? 

Anstoer;  One  of  many  things  could 
cause  the  “buss”  you  mention;  You  may 
have  an  obstruction  In  the  third  Unger 
hole ;  It  could  be  that  the  crook  or  S-Joint 
hasn't  been  cleaned;  the  reed  could  be 
the  reason  of  your  trouble ;  or  It  might  be 
that  one  of  the  pads  of  the  upper  Joint 
doesn't  sit  properly.  Try  fingering  the 
note  with  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
Angers  of  the  right  hand  down,  in  addition 
to  the  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
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Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

By  V^niUam  F.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Aimy  Bond 


Quettion:  In  playing  the  Bb  scale,  pace 
13  in  Arban’s  method  for  trombone, 
should  the  slide  momentarily  stop  for 
each  note?  If  not.  what  method  do  you 
use  to  produce  a  clean  attack  and  release 
and  have  no  cHssando  or  slurred  notes? — 
Charlea  L.  Beera,  Band  Director,  Ruah- 
viOe,  Nehraaka. 


flrst  Anger  are  placed  loosely  on  the  cross 
bar  of  the  slide.  The  thumb  and  fore* 
Anger  are  never  on  the  cross  bar  at  the 
same  time  when  the  slide  is  in  motion. 
In  moving  the  slide  outward,  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  Alps,  or  gently  pushes  the  slide 
to  the  desired  position.  When  the  slide 
has  reached  the  desired  position,  it  is 


BOOK 


Amaze  Your  Friends 


The  Music 


Conductor’s 

Manual 

By  FRED  E.  WATERS 

Is  the  WeadMT  Beak  ef  Ike  Laaguage  ef  Mwie 

It  is  a  complete  coarse  in  the  art  of 
conducting.  Told  and  illustrated  so  that 
any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  com¬ 
plete  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you 
to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  ‘‘worth  a  fortune”  to  any 
school  musician.  No  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Bamdmas- 
ter,  or  Orchestra  Director  should  be 
without  this  manuaL  No  other  book 
ever  published  will  g^e  you  so  much 
information — help — enjoyment 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 

Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  the  Waters  Conductor’s  Manual 
without  spending  a  penny  for  it  Go 
out  among  your  friends  and  get  six 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
($1.00  a  year)  and  this  book  will  be  sent 
you  free — ^postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a 
limited  ofiFer.  You  know  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Start  rigdit  now. 
Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Start  today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

3$  N.  Mlchlgui  Ave.  CailCAGO 


Anawer:  I  give  you  an  excerpt  from  the 
Ikage  in  Arban’e  that  Mr.  Beers  makes 
reference  to.  Although  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  articulations  in  the  several  exercises 
on  this  page,  the  principle  of  slide  move¬ 
ment  is  the  same  for  each  of  them. 

Whether  or  not  the  slide  stops  at  each 
note  depends  solely  upon  the  speed  or 
tempo  in  which  the  scales  are  played. 
If  you  divide  these  two-four  measures 
into  four-four,  and  play  each  note  at  a 
moderate  speed,  the  slide  will  stop  tem¬ 
porarily  at  the  position  of  each  note.  If 
you  play  the  scales  in  a  rapid  two-four, 
or  even  at  one  in  a  measure,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  a  high  speed  camera  to 
prove  that  the  slide  DID  stop  at  each 
note. 

But — and  note  this  carefully — even  If 
your  slide  does  stop  at  each  note,  there 
must  NOT  be  a  stiff-arm  or  a  stiff-wrist 
Jerk.  You  must  strive  at  all  times  to 
make  your  slide  movement  as  smooth  and 
as  graceful  as  possible;  and  surely  a  stiff 
Jerk  is  not  graceful. 

There  are  a  few  trombonists  who  have 
identical  methods  or  manner  in  moving 
the  slide,  but  all  of  them  who  belong  In 
class  one  use  a  Aowing,  graceful  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wrist.  Angers  and  arm.  No 
one  ever  Jerks  the  slide.  ^ 

In  my  own  manner  of  moving  the  slide 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  ball  of  the 


Not  Even  on  ”X" 

Recently,  we  received  the  following 
ietter  from  the  Lincoln  high  school 
librarian. 

In  our  library  lesson  course  used  in 
our  high  school,  we  study  extensively 
your  magaslne,  its  special  features,  etc. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  like  very 
much  to  know  the  history  and  back¬ 
ground  of  your  magazine.  We  would 
appreciate  any  material  you  might  give 
us  in  this  connection. 

But  Adaline  Dock,  who  signed  the 
letter,  neglected  to  mention  her  post 
office  or  state.  The  post  mark  on  the 
envelope  was  not  legible.  So,  Miss 
Dock,  we  haven’t  been  able  to  reply. 
And  what  a  pity,  for  the  background 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Is  Indeed 
colorful.  Reconsider,  If  you  have  been 
inclined  to  accuse  us  of  neglecting  our 
correspondence. 


Washington  Post:  "Eating  liberal 
quantities  of  spinach  will  improve  your 
looks,”  declares  a  woman  columnist. 
Say,  sister,  did  you  ever  take  a  good 
look  at  Popeye? 


stopped  by  the  ball  of  the  Arst  Anger. 

In  bringing  the  slide  inward  the  Arst 
Anger  gently  pulls  the  slide  until  the 
thumb  again  stops  it  at  the  desired  po¬ 
sition.  Only  after  the  slide  has  reached 
the  fourth  position  on  the  way  out  does 
the  arm  move  along  with  the  slide.  From 
the  Arst  to  the  fourth  position  the  gentle 
turning  of  the  wrist  is  the  only  arm 
movement  necessary.  Of  course  the  el¬ 
bow  is  not  held  stiffly  at  the  Mde. 

On  the  attack  and  release  of  these 
notes  of  the  scales  and  the  prevention  of 
a  glissando,  this  Is  solely  a  matter  of 
timing  and  co-ordination  between  the 
tongue  and  the  Angers  moving  the  slide. 
It  is  only  after  the  most  deliberate  and 
intelligent  practice  that  one  can  arrive 
at  that  state  when  he  Is  able  to  co-or¬ 
dinate  and  time  subconsciously. 

This  subconscious  ability  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  novice  and  the  matured 
performer.  The  young  fellow  may  be 
able  to  stand  up  before  thousands  and 
perform  brilliantly  and  do  a  most  success¬ 
ful  Job  Judging  from  the  point  of  show¬ 
manship:  and  perhaps  the  “plug"  may 
not  be  able  to  stand  before  ten  people 
and  play  “America”,  but  if  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  playing  the  "spots"  with 
artistic  and  d^>endable  Anish,  the 
"plug"  will  be  of  more  value  to  the  band 
than  the  young  prodigy. 


A  New  York  Bandmaster 
Surprises  a  Clevelander 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio  —  Imagine 
his  embarrassment  when  Ralph  Rush, 
director  of  the  high  school  band  here, 
walked  Into  his  rehearsal  room  thirty 
minutes  late,  a  few  mornings  ago,  to 
find  his  principal  awaiting  him  and 
none  other  than  Edwin  FTanko  Gold¬ 
man  busily  conducting  his  band. 

Truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Rush,  who  also 
directs  the  high  school  orchestra,  had 
that  morning,  prolonged  his  concert  by 
that  group  in  assembly  hall,  which 
accounts  for  his  tardiness  at  band 
rehearsal.  Meanwhile,  the  eminent 
conductor  from  New  York  City,  who 
was  passing  through  Cleveland,  made 
an  early  call  on  his  fellow  member  of 
the  American  Bandmasters  association, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  rehearsal 
room  by  the  school  principal.  Urged 
by  the  members  of  the  band,  he  con¬ 
ducted  them  through  one  of  his 
marches,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
“late”  Mr.  Rush  made  his  entry. 

And  was  his  face  red! 
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CRADDOCK  BUILDING 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO 


Patricia  Hushow 
Trombone 

OMr  Lak*  High  School 
Cloor  Loko,  Iowa 

Rrst  Division,  Rogion  2,  1938 

Tha  iprinq  of  1931  brought  tha 
raaliiatioii  of  a  draam  to  Patricia 
Huthaw  of  Claar  Laka,  Iowa  whan  «ha 
wat  judgad  at  ona  of  thota  aaming 
Rrtt  Dhfition  in  Ragion  2  at  Minna- 
apolit.  Sinca  tha  bagan  har  ttudiat 
on  tha  trombona  whan  tha  wat  in  tha 
aighth  grada,  tha  hat  hopad  that 
toma  day  tha  would  ba  a  national 
winnar.  Sha  workad  toward  that  and, 
ttudyinq  diligantly  on  difRcult  num- 
bart  until  tha  mattarad  than*.  Finally 
Pat  bagan  lattont  with  Carlaton 
Stawart  and  workad  on  "Littia  Chiaf" 
for  a  contatt  talaction.  On  thit  tha 
wat  tuccattful  and  achiavad  har  goal 
— Firtt  Divition. 

For  tha  latt  two  tummart  tha  hat 
attandad  tha  Witcontin  mutk  clinic 
at  that  univartity.  Sha  it  alto  a  mam- 
bar  of  tha  hdaton  City  Woman 't 
Symphony  orchattra. 

Pat  it  hard  at  work  bacoming  ac- 
quaintad  with  tha  baritona  and  othar 
bran  inttrumanh  to  that  tha  will  ba 
mora  familiar  with  thota  partt.  Sha 
it  trying  har  hand  at  arranging  and  to 
far  hat  found  it  intarattinq  and  fun; 
har  contatt  numbar,  "Lit^  Chiaf', 
and  "Tha  Patriot"  hava  baan  ar- 
rangad  by  har  for  tha  band  with  to 
much  tuccatt  that  tha  plant  many 
mora.  Har  band  diractor,  John 
Kopacky,  it  inttructing  har  in  con¬ 
ducting. 

Thit  H  not  tha  latt  you  will  hoar  of 
Pat  for  with  har  talant  combinad 
«rith  har  ambition  and  anthutiatm, 
tha  wRI  go  far  in  tha  mutkal  world. 


All  eyes  are  on  the  twirlers — for 
lliey  furnish  the  showmanship 
when  your  barni  appears  in  parades, 
at  football  games,  in  spring  con¬ 
tests. 

A  place  in  the  twirling  corps  offers 
an  interesting,  health-building 
hobby.  It  makes  PLAY  out  of  an 
extremely  beneficial  form  of  exer¬ 
cise — and  develops  poise  and  dex¬ 
terity  in  fingers,  feet,  and  mind. 

Because  of  their  baton  twirling 
ability,  some  students  have  been 
awarded  full  scholarships  with 
leading  universities  —  others  have 
won  movie  and  stage  contracts. 

Baton  twirling  is  capturing  the 
nation's  farKy.  Organize  yow 
twirling  corps  NOW — and  "steal 
the  show”  from  less  alert  rivals. 

Write  TODAY  to  learn  how  easy 
arxl  irwxpensive  it  is  to  form  a 
baton  corps. 


Expert,  critical  drum 
maiors  and  twirlers  ap¬ 
prove  and  use  the  Oad- 
dock  baton  because,  they 
say,  it  practically  twirls 
by  itself.  Sold  under 
MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE. 

FRRi  INSTRUCTION 
BOOKLET  (illustrated) 
given  with  every  baton. 
Tells  wbat  to  do  and 
hew,  in  easy-to-uruler- 
star>d  language. 


Tomorrow's  Styles  TODAY 

in  Drum  Major  Uniforms 


Supply  and  Demand 

Johnson  wan  talkinr  about  hla  farm 
to  a  younff  city  man  stayinr  at  the 
villace  Inn.  “Why  don't  you  have  one 
of  those  motor  harvesting  machlnesT*' 
asked  the  city  man.  "They  do  the  work 
of  six  men,  you  know." 

The  other  stroked  his  beard.  "No  use 
to  me,  mister.  I’ve  only  got  enough 
work  for  four  men,  so  the  thing  would 
be  wasting  two  men’s  time." 


Send  for  this  catalog  of  exquisite  Hollywood  styles 
in  Drum  Major  uniforms  and  equipment.  Created 
by  Craddock  designers  after  the  latest  Hollywood 
trends,  these  new,  fresh,  -copyrighted  styles  for 
girls  and  boys,  are  beautiful  yet  practical. 


Notkinq  New  to  Him 
The  president  of  a  large  transporta¬ 
tion  company  was  being  escorted 
through' a  new  high  school  building. 

“Would  you  be  interested  In  seeing 
a  calisthenic  exerciser’  Inquired  the 
principal,  halting  before  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  gymnasium. 

"No,  thanks,"  answered  the  guest, 
"I’ve  seen  many  a  railroad  train." 
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Drum  Beats 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Nowon 
AddfMt  quMtiont  to  TKo  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Mick.  Avo„  Ckieoge 


/.  Ques.;  Where  can  I  set  good  drum 
80I08  for  contests? — A.  R.,  Oenoa,  Wts. 

I.  Ana.:  There  are  many  rood  drum 
solos  of  graded  dUHculty  available  for 
contest  use.  Among  them  are  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  Solo  Book  of  160  drum  solos,  writ¬ 
ten  by  members  of  that  Association ;  the 
Burns  Moore  Instruction  Book ;  the  Moel¬ 
ler  Book ;  solos  by  Haskell  Harr ;  and 
Kdward  B.  Straight  Solos  from  these 
books,  and  by  these  authors,  are  widely 
used,  and  can  be  recommended  for  con¬ 
test  material. 

II.  Quea.:  Do  you  recommend  two-four 
only  for  marching  beats  for  the  drum 
section?  I  have  trouble  getting  my  group 
to  play  a  steady  six-eight. — R.  M.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

II.  Ana.;  The  old  2/4  or  6/8  problem 
is  with  us !  First — I  think  the  average 
person  “responds”  best  to  a  2/4  rhythm 
insofar  as  marching  is  concerned.  The 
simplest  marching  taps  usually  work  out 
best  unless  the  group  is  a  crack  march¬ 
ing  band  or  unit.  For  example,  the 
standard  2/4  is  the  simplest  and  most 
rigid  of  all  marching  beats,  that's  why 
it's  called  standard.  The  tendency  to 
rush  or  drag  is  overcome  using  this  beat. 
As  embellishments  to  this  structure  are 
added,  the  matter  of  cadence  automati¬ 
cally  becomes  more  Involved.  Another 
thing  of  consideration,  is  the  ability  of 
the  whole  group  to  maintain  a  steady  ca¬ 
dence.  Don't  always  blame  the  drum¬ 
mers.  (It's  always  easy  to  blame  them 
— they're  the  ones  farthest  away.)  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  then,  after  the  band  has  done 
considerable  marching,  more  elaborate 
taps  can  be  used  in  either  2/4  or  6/8. 
ITntil  then,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
simple  2/4  to  be  the  best. 

III.  Quea.:  What  cymbals  do  you  rec¬ 
ommend  as  to  sise  and  type  for  a  sixty 
piece  band  and  thirty-eight  piece  orches¬ 
tra?  I  have  to  make  them  do  double  duty, 
and  I  like  brilliance  in  cymbals. — B.  L. 
ti.,  Denver,  Colo. 

III.  Ana. :  A  direct  question — A  direct 
answer.  A  pair  of  fifteen  inch  medium 
thin  Turkish  cymbals,  stressing,  of 
course,  that  the  cymbals  must  do  double 
duty,  and  assuming  the  60  piece  band  Is 
a  concert  organisation.  Select  medium 
thin  cymbals,  and  use  the  straps  and  pads 
mounting.  The  ideal  solution  la,  of  course, 
two  pairs  of  cymbals — 16”  medium  for 
the  band  and  14  or  15”  medium  thin  cym¬ 
bals  for  the  38  piece  orchestra,  but  under 
the  above  circumstances,  one  pair  of  16” 
medium  thin  would  work  out  pretty  well. 

IV.  Quea.:  How  can  I  eliminate  that 
awful  ring  in  the  deep  drums?  Is  It  the 
heads  or  the  shell  that  causes  it? — B. 
L.  C.,  Memphia,  Tenn. 

IV.  Ana.:  That  “awful  ring*'  Is  usually 
the  heads,  and  some  of  it  Is  necessary  to 
give  a  drum  brilliance  and  volume.  Re¬ 
member,  this  ring,  unless  excessive,  la 
not  heard  back  a  few  feet  from  the  drum. 
Obviously,  the  drum  should  be  well  con¬ 


structed  with  a  good  shell,  and  should 
be  a  separate  tension  Instrument,  allow¬ 
ing  best  adjustment  of  both  heads.  Be 
sure,  on  a  street  drum,  that  the  batter 
head  Is  a  selected  white  calf  (not  trans¬ 
parent),  of  medium  to  fairly  heavy 
weight,  and  the  snare  head  a  medium 
transparent  head  for  best  results,  and 
both,  of  course,  of  best  quality.  If  the 
“ring”  persists,  install  a  tone  control, 
which  Is  a  "gadget”  bolted  through  the 
drum,  having  a  felt  pad  which  can  be 
adjusted  from  the  outside  against  the 
batter  head.  Adjust  until  this  inner  pad 
rests  lightly  against  the  head,  and 
“Presto!”  no  more  ring. 

V.  Quea.:  I  notice  that  nearly  all 
bands  have  the  same  problem  to  hold 
down  the  drum  section  from  “racing” 
the  beat  on  parade  and  for  field  march¬ 
ing.  What  can  I  do  to  remedy  this?  Do 
you  recommend  playing  marches  faster 
than  130  to  132?  What  cadence  did  Sousa 
recommend  for  his  marches? — B.  C., 
Haverhill,  Maaa. 

V.  Ana.:  See  answer  No.  2  for  gen¬ 
eral  comments.  The  bass  drummer,  of 
course,  is  all-important  First,  be  sure 
he  is  working  under  good  conditions. 
That  is,  that  he  Isn't  loaded  down  with 
too  big  a  load  to  carry,  and  can  devote 
his  attention  to  keeping  the  band  to¬ 
gether.  Then  Insist  on  a  strict  rudimen- 
tal  style  from  your  snare  drummers, 
which  assures  them  of  playing  as  a  unit 
with  better  results.  The  Standard  Army 
marching  cadence  is  128-132,  and  as  I 
recall,  the  March  King  played  his 
marches  at  about  128  to  130,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  Sousa's  Band.  Incidentally,  Sousa 
wrote  a  drum  and  bugle  method  early 
in  his  career,  and  knew  the  value  of 
rudlmental  drumming,  hence  his  good 
drum  parts  and  careful  selection  of  drum¬ 
mers.  The  tendency,  as  you  know.  Is  to 
play  marches  faster,  which  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  sloppy  execution  and  bad  per¬ 
formance.  Far  better  to  use  the  stand¬ 
ard  Army  cadence,  resulting  In  comfort 
for  the  players,  good  appearance,  and  a 
tempo  that  allows  clean  playing. 

VI.  Quea.:  How  many  snare  drummers 
would  make  an  effective  field  music  sec¬ 
tion  for  a  band  of  60  to  65  players? — R. 
B.,  Loa  Angelea,  Calif. 

VI.  Ana.:  For  the  sake  of  appearance, 
one  complete  rank.  Thus,  if  you  march 
six  abreast,  I  would  use  six  snare  drum¬ 
mers.  This  sIse  section  can  give  plenty 
of  power,  and  balances  well  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Further,  both  for  the  sake  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  appearance,  insist  on  the  full 
rudlmental  style.  In  order  that  the  drums 
rise  and  fall  together,  and  the  stick  move¬ 
ments  are  the  same.  Watch  the  height 
of  the  drums,  slinging  them  so  that  they 
balance  In  appearance.  (Don't  carry 
them  too  high,  looks  bad,  and  hampers 
free  arm  and  wrist  action.)  If  at  all 
possible,  use  12”  by  16”  separate  tension 
drums,  with  gut  snares,  for  a  good  solid 
tone  of  brilliance  and  power  from  your 
drum  section. 


THE  SWING 
IS  TO  THE 
VIBRAHARP 


Hop  Aboard  for  a 
HAPPIER  NEW  YEAR 


Lisml  HsMStM  .  .  A6riM  RsNM  ...  Mix 
Miltar.  Oats  thi  succhs  M  Uwm  VIBRANARf 
irthU  istri«w  jrsa?  Thw  shy  sat  bagie  ta 
Slay  ta6ay  tha  imtraMant  af  tanarraw.  Ha 
instrsMant  kis  iwr  tsjayi6  a  Mara  ssaetacsiw 
rka  is  iHsslarity.  Ta  Mp  yas,  Daaus  saw 
affan  a  panslsa  VIMAHARB  at  tha  lawait 
prica  is  histary.  .  .  .  Writal  .  .  .  J.  C. 
Daapas,  Dipt.  SM,  Daapas  BalMiap,  Chk«a. 

KAY  CELLOS 
and  BASSES 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

•  American- 
mad  •  inttru- 
menh  dupliw 
eating  gen¬ 
uine  old  Ital¬ 
ian  modeU. 

Entirely  crack 
and  warp 
proof  lami¬ 
nated  con¬ 
struction. 

Ideal  for  the 
school  musi¬ 
cian.  Cellos  in 
four  models, 

$50,  $60.  $75, 
and  $100. 

Basses  in  three 
models,  $100, 

$  I  3  5,  and 
$180. 

See  them  at  your  dealer'a  today,  or 
write  direct. 

Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company 

1640  Walnut  St..  Chicaao.  IH. _ 
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it’i  a  GrcIscH 

It's  a  Great  Flute! 


// 


The  ardst'pUjer  senses  it  the  insunt  he 
tries  one.  The  key  action — so  smooth,  eren, 
silent — impresses  him  fsYorably  right  at 
the  start,  lliis  feels  like  a  real  instrument. 

Then  he  tries  it  for  tone,  is  stirred  by 
its  quick,  sure  response,  at  the  clarity 
and  robustTolume  of  its  low  register. 

Then,  testing  it  in  ocures,  in  5ths,in 
4ths,  in  full  scale,  he  is  enchanted 
with  its  keen,  accurate  intonation. 

The  price?  He  is  amazed.  Only 
$75  to  $90— less  than  half  the 
cost  of  an  artist-flute! 

If  you,  too,  seek  a  flute  of 
professional  calibre  at  a 
moderate  price,  a  trial 
can  be  easily  arranged 
at  your  conTenience 
and  with  no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part. 


Per  fertber  im/er- 
mmriee,  write  em  m 
penny pestcerd:  'Send 
meyemrnXJTEfelder* 
nuttl  te  either  mddreu: 
Department  S. 


Terms  of  Subscription 

Par  year  $1.00  2  yaars  $1.50 

Foraign,  par  yaar  $1.50 
Group  Subscriptions — U.  S.  Only 

Tm  te  20  yeeriy  rabt  on  a  cingla  ordar,  75c  aack.  Twenty  er  mere  ]^riy  svb* 
en  a  aingla  order,  SOc  aack.  Sabicription  ordar*  accaptod  only  wken  felly  covered 
by  cadi.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  i*  peUiskad  mentkiy  oicapt  Jely  and 
Aegutt.  Mailing  data  generally  tka  lOtk  of  tka  date  mentk.  Single  eepie*  by 
•naS,  20c.  Tan  or  mora  copies,  15c  aack. 

Ratvm  tkis  coupon  at  once  witk  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year'*  subscription, 
or  ronawaj,  and  a  copy  of  the  Music  Dictionary,  wUck  wiH  bo  malod  to  you 
postpaid,  immadiataly.  Tkis  special  efior  is  for  tkis  montk  only. 


Nanta  . 
Address 


Town  . . . State . 

Return  tkis  coupon  at  once  witk  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  subscription. 


For  a  Better 
Snore  'Technique 

e  IT  18,  OF  COURSE,  a  function  of 
the  drum  section  to  maintain  a  strict 
tempo,  and  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  the  failure.  The 
reason  must  be  determined  before  we 
are  in  a  position  to  remedy  the  situ¬ 
ation,  because  the  trouble  may  be  due 
to  physical  reasons  rather  than  mere 
carelessness. 

In  this  article  it  is  intended  to  dis¬ 
cuss  but  one  yery  common  fault  with 
respect  to  maintaining  a  strict  tempo; 
Tls.,  slowing  up  of  the  tempo.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  tempo  of  a  selection 
to  be  played  by  a  band  has  been  set 
at  120  beats  per  minute  and  it  is 
found  that  it  has  drifted  down  to 
116,  112,  or  108  and  that  the  drum 
section  is  responsible. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  in 
on  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  as  there 
was  only  one  bass  drum  used  and 
seyeral  snsu'e  drums,  the  latter  pre¬ 
dominating,  I  directed  my  attention 
to  the  snare  drums.  First  I  had  each 
snare  drummer  make  a  five  stroke 
roll,  checking  them  with  a  metronome 
set  at  120,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
principal  cause  of  the  trouble  was  de¬ 
termined.  It  was  found  that  only  one 
or  two  executed  their  five  stroke  rolls 
up  to  tempo  and  the  remainder 
dragged  their  rolls  out  either  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  too  open  or  by  putting  in 
more  taps  than  they  were  able  to  ex¬ 
ecute  in  the  allotted  time. 

If  the  band  is  playing,  say  2/4  at 
120  beats  per  minute,  a  five  stroke 
roll  must  be  executed  in  one-balf  of 
a  second,  and  if  the  drummer  uses 
three-quarters  of  a  second,  he  is  do¬ 
ing  It  at  a  tempo  of  80  beats  per 
minute.  It  is  obvious  that  a  drummer 
playing  his  flye  stroke  rolls  at  80,  02, 
108,  or  112  could  not  at  the  same  time 
play  his  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes 
at  120  because  they  would  be  out  of 
rhythm,  and  the  drummer’s  sense  of 
rhythm  would  cause  him  to  play  his 
eighth  and  sixteenth  notes  in  rhythm 
with  bis  rolls. 

The  drummer  should  be  able  to 
play  the  vaiious  length  rolls  and 
other  beats  at  a  faster  tempo  than  he 
will  be  called  upon  in  actual  playing 
which  will  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
play  without  concentration,  sacrifice 
of  rhythm,  or  a  feeling  of  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

I  am  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
sale  of  drum  equipment  but  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  purchasing  a  practice  pad 
put  out  by  the  makers  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
a  student  can  make  and  the  cost  is 
nominal. 
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Know  Your  Seucophone 

Coaductod  by  C«dl  oa 
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For  Ambitious 

BRASS  PLAYERS 


CORNET  SOLOS  WITH  PIANO  ACCPT. 

Orad*  Price 

IV  RMird  . MtrcNHi  M  CMCwm . |0.90 

IV  Heuquet  ...Luciide  HMaicM . LSO 

IV  HUIeBaeber.  First  Salt  far  Tnaapat...  .90 

V  Gaubart  ....CaHtabila  k  Schanatta...  .75 

in  Cords  . Cancart  Fantasia  . 1.00 

IV  Buner  . Variatiam  in  0  lat . 1.26 

IV  Alaa  . Martaaa  da  Cancanrs . 75 

TROMBONE  SOLOS  WITH  PIANO  ACCPT. 

nr  Rouaaeau  ...  Piaca  Cancartanta . 90 

nr  Haaaler  ....Cancarta  (Ailaira 

Madarata)  . 75 

IV  Orafe  . Grand  Cancvta . 1.26 

V  Da^rUa  ..Fantasia  in  B  Sat . 75 

V  Darid . Cancartina  Op.  4 . 1.26 

BARITONE  SOLOS  WITH  PIANO  ACCPT. 

V  Arban . Fantasia  Brilliants . 1.00 

V  Abebai^  ..Aria  Na.  2 . LOO 

TUBA  SOLOS  WITH  PIANO  ACCPT. 

IV  Sdiroen-  Fantasia  (BB  lat  ar 

Spcnecr  ..  E  lat)  . 90 

9  TRUMPETS  AND  PIANO 
(Ird  Trwnpat  Optianal) 

III  Buaefa  . Tria  Cancartanta  eoaiplata 

with  aeore  . 1.25 

TROMBONE  QUARTETTES  (WHk  Scares) 

III  Taeharapnina.LaCliassa  1.00 

II- m  Placer  . Hartzamesanc  (Op.  I) 

(arr.  Irvine  Tallmadia)  2.25 

III-  VI  Haas . Zwai  Grassa  Qtta  Na.  1 

Md  2  .  2.50 

V  Dewltt- 

TaUiiadce.  Dim  .  2.00 

FRENCH  HORN  QUARTETTES  (With  ScarH) 

IV  Wacner  ....PilpriBi’s  Ctiarus  . LOO 

IV  Tseberepoliie.LaCliaisc  . 1.00 

FRENCH  HORN  SOLOS  WITH  PIANO  ACCPT. 

IV  Oottnald  ...Fantasia  Haraidua  . LOO 

IV  Cbopin . Nactiim  Op.  9,  Na.  2 . 45 

V  Moiart . Cancarta  Na.  1  E  lat 

aiajar  (Wark  447) . 1.25 

V  BaethDTCn  ..Sanata  Op.  IT . 1.75 

Ask  for  Complete  Catalog 


Editor’s  note:  During  the  lointer  months  Mr.  Leeson  spends  most  of  his  time 
touring  with  his  ewcompanist  in  conceri  and  recital.  In  the  course  of  the 
season,  he  plays  a  number  of  programs  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  While 
enroute,  Mr.  Leeson  is  able  to  offer  prices  well  within  the  reach  of  schools. 
Music  directors  interested  in  an  appearance  by  Mr.  Leeson,  may  torite  him  or 
his  manager,  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Femald,  129  West  Wh  Street,  New  York  OUy,  for 
folders  and  full  information. 


Am  Open  L,ctter  Lew  Tnaea 
(Ab«  HIkM  Oacn) 

Dear  Mr.  Leeson: 

I  have  trouble  on  my  throat  tones  such 
as  low  C,  Bti  and  Bb.  The  tone  that 
comes  out  seems  to  be  like  a  wavy  road. 
Musicians  say  my  throat  vibrates.  I  have 
been  doinp  lone  tonea  This  seems  to  be  a 
lone  way  around.  Is  there  any  other  way 
that  seems  shorter? 

Would  you  plesme  tell  me  how  to  get 
the  tones  above  high  O? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  J.  Heints, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Heints: 

The  first  step  necessary  here  is  to  get 
our  terms  straight  Tou  refer  to  low  C, 
Bk|  and  Bb  as  “throat  tones."  I  have 
heard  the  middle  A  to  C|  described  as 


ing  in  a  deep  sigh.  As  soon  as  the  tongue 
strikes  the  reed,  drop  it  down  in  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  mouth  so  it  presents  no 
obstacle  to  the  flow  of  air.  The  embou¬ 
chure  should  exert  sufllcient  pressure  to 
control  the  reed,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
stifle  it 

This  is  the  method  I  use  in  producing 
these  tones,  and  if  practiced  correctly  in 
every  detail,  they  should  work,  provided 
that  the  instrument  is  of  good  quality 
and  does  not  leak. 

Musicians  who  have  not  been  trained 
as  analysts  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
expressing  themselves  clearly,  and  the 
comment  that  the  warble  is  caused  by 
your  “throat  vibrating”  is  a  bit  incoher¬ 
ent  If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  pay  too 
much  attention  to  such  explanationa 

Reprarding  tones  above  the  register:  I 
would  advise  you  to  first  master  those  of 
the  legitimate  compass,  before  attempting 
the  more  difllcult  ones.  There  are  several 
ways  of  fingering  them,  but  they  differ 
with  the  different  makes  of  instruments, 
as  no  instrument  is  built  with  these  tones 
in  mind.  In  addition  to  the  Angering, 
there  are  other  considerations,  such  as 
a  good  ear  (it  is  very  necessary  to  be 
able  to  hear  these  tones  mentally,  before 
attacking  them),  and  proper  manipulation 
of  the  embouchure. 

The  fingerings  I  use  and  have  found  to 
be  moat  satisfactory  for  me  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Ft — LH :  first  Anger  on  auxiliary  F, 
second  on  C,  third  open ;  RH :  first  and 
second  Ungers  down  and  side  Bb  open. 

Q — same  as  above  with  second  Anger 
of  each  hand  lifted. 

Of — LH:  first  finger  on  auxiliary  of  Ab 
key  open,  side  Bb  open. 

A — LH:  first  finger  open,  second  and 
third  down ;  RH :  first  three  fingers  down 
and  Bb  key  open. 

Bb — same  as  Ft,  the  only  difference 
being  in  embouchure. 

I  use  the  Ft  and  O  constantly,  but  I 
do  not  find  much  use  for  the  others  at 
present,  although  these  same  fingerings  I 
have  found  to  work  quite  well  for  me, 
even  on  various  makes  of  instruments. 


THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO. 

Hyde  Park  Boston,  MaA. 


such,  no  doubt  because  the  throat  register 
of  the  clarinet  is  fingered  with  the  left 
hand.  But  never  have  I  heard  the  ex¬ 
treme  low  ones  so  designated.  Actually, 
neither  of  these  designations  fit  the  facts, 
as  on  the  alto  saxophone,  the  tones  from 
middle  D  to  F  constitute  that  register. 

The  tone  you  describe  as  being  “like  a 
wavy  road”  is  what  is  known  as  a  warble, 
and  can  come  from  several  causes,  among 
them  being  leaking  pads,  overblowing  a 
soft  reed,  and  incorrect  proportions  in  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  instrument.  This  last 
fault  was  met  with  more  frequently  a  few 
years  ago,  when  saxophone  construction 
had  not  advanced  to  where  it  is  now.  If 
your  lastrument  is  a  recent  model  of 
standard  make,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
fault  lies  with  It  If  it  is  one  of  early 


Assures  Finest  Workmanship 

Now  you  can  have  your  instrument  rebuilt 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  of  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  Go  to  your  dealer  today!  Insist  that 
he  send  your  instrument  to  us.  This  guarantee 
certificate  will  come  to  you  with  your  instru¬ 
ment  •  like  new. 

Rmbmldmrs  A  Platers  of  Band  A  Orchestra 
Instruments  for  3S  Years 

AMERICAN  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO. 

2241  INDIANA  AVE.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Note :  Students  and  Teachers,  this  is 
your  column.  Don’t  hesitate  to  write  me 
your  problems  in  care  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
them  in  this  siiace. 


Jenuery,  1939 


Pltets  msntum  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magastine. 
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presenting  another  CHIRON  VIBRATOR' 

(■m.  V.  I.  Pat.  om.>- 

EDUCATIONAL  FACT! 


E  T 

IlhntraliMS  itmm  Um  iracMt  tf  tin  ttltcM  cant  ttctitn  dawn  to  tot  art  par  rttd 

liat  afttr  whidi  fartotr  aracniw  it  atctitary  to  fitt  tot  VIBRATOR  REED  Ht  txact  iliapt, 
ttruto.  Mid  ttat  irtMfiai. 

...  Oer a liv Shv e li CM sMIli BMi Iv I InO NMl . •  •  aS MO ■  ■eat OH M M 


After  long  ynart  of  romnrknbln  ro* 
March,  our  axparft  know  auctly  tha 
right  taction  of  tha  cana  ttalk  to 
cut  for  tha  making  of  VIBRATOR 
REED.  Tha  ratt  of  tha  cana  it  dit> 
cardad  at  watta  tinea  thara  ara  no 
"tacond  grada"  Chiron  raadt  avar 
mada.  Tha  combination  of  our  tu> 
parfino  cana  togathar  with  tha  fa<> 
mout  patented  tone  groovat  givat 
VIBRATORS  unutual  playing  qual- 
itiat  and  durability.  So,  play  tha 
read  that't  mada  individually  for  youl 


A$k  Your  Dealer 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  INC. 

2S3  W.  42nd  St.  Mum  Yarit  City 


Comparisons  SELL 
This  Trombone 

H  BAB’S  a  Tronbooe  that  it  attabltohlnc  new  Mica 
racorda.  .Special  alloy  didet  aa  hard  aa  flint  and 
amooth  aa  flaM  reaultinf  in  a  U(ht,  quick,  poaitive  action 
that  la  the  dream  of  every  TrombonlaL  Amaalnc  reaponae— 
thia  Inatrument  la  capable  of  utmoat  eatremea  In  pianlaaimo 
and  fortlaaimo  e#eeta— an  Intnunent  upon  which  you  can 
alwasri  depend.  Perfectly  balanced.  Sliintinr  ctom  brace  to 
aford  reatful  handhold.  And  the  price — you  will  be  aur- 
prtaed  to  learn  that  thia  Trombone  to  priced  about  the 
aame  aa  the  ordinary  yaiden  variety  of  Trombone.  If  you 
are  looking  for  top  quality  at  a  fair  price,  write  tor  Cata¬ 
log  and  name  of  neareat  Dealer. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Maktn  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTROMtSTB  Since  IMt 

Grand  Bopida,  BCchigon 


Read  the  Want  Ads.  Pages  49-50 


Student 

Conducting 

{Continued  from  page 

notes  are  marked  with  accents.  What 
does  this  signity  and  how  will  it  be 
indicated?  In  measure  thirty-nine  is 
the  melody  legato  or  separated?  Loud 
or  soft?  What  happens  in  forty-two? 
At  fifty-five  who  has  the  lead?  The 
harmony  parts?  Who  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  too  loud  here?  What  can  you 
do  about  this  in  your  directing? 

Between  fifty  •  five  and  sixty  •  four 
which  measures  are  to  be  played  with 
emphasis  and  distinct  separation  of 
tone?  What  volume  contrasts  must  be 
Indicated  in  sixty-four  and  sixty-six 
and  how  is  this  best  done?  At  ninety- 
four  who  has  the  melody?  How  will 
this  be  directed  in  order  to  achieve  the 
proper  balance  of  solo  voice  and  ac¬ 
companiment?  In  ninety-nine  what 
beat  is  the  bold  on?  What  sign  is  in¬ 
dicated  after  the  hold?  What  does  the 
left  hand  do  on  all  of  the  bolds  thus 
far?  Are  the  two  eighth  notes  after 
the  pause  in  ninety-nine  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  as  legato  or  separated?  How 
will  this  be  directed?  What  change  in 
style  is  indicated  after  the  two  ac¬ 
cented  eighths? 

How  will  you  indicate  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  cadenta  Just  before 
114?  At  114  what  is  the  tempo,  style 
and  volume  to  be  indicated  and  bow 
can  the  left  hand  assist?  At  124  bow 
will  the  pick-ups  be  directed?  What 
difference  will  you  make  in  directing 
191  and  192?  What  does  “lunga”  refer 
to  in  201?  What  instruments  should 
be  encouraged  to  bring  out  their  part 
in  204  and  206?  How  will  you  indi¬ 
cate  the  crescendo  in  242-243  and  the 
“bump”  note  of  244?  Now,  we  haven’t 
covered  every  minute  detail  but  surely 
enough  questions  have  been  given  to 
form  a  basis  for  further  study.  Learn 
the  lead  tunes  first  so  you  can  keep 
your  place  as  you  direct,  then  study 
the  accompaniment  of  harmony  voices. 
Be  sure  to  practice  section  directing, 
giving  precise  accurate  cues  for  all 
Instruments  making  entrances.  Get 
their  attention  a  little  ahead  of  time 
so  they  will  be  all  “set”  for  the  en¬ 
trance.  Study  the  score  carefully  and 
memorize  it  for  most  effective  results. 

If  you  get  “stuck”  and  need  help. 
I  will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  and 
answer  questions.  If  you  like  this 
“prodding”  by  questions,  I  am  ready 
to  continue  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
contest  numbers.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
rules  carefully  and  prepare  for  sight 
reading  as  a  part  of  the  contest  again 
this  year.  That’s  the  real  proof  of 
musicianship. 


“Does  your  brother  miss  you  much?” 
“No.  he  can  throw  as  straight  as  I  can.” 
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Pleese  mention  The  SCHOOL  ifUSICIAN  when  emewering  advertieemente  is  thii  megaeine. 
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Leona  May  Smith  will 

Help  You  With  Your  Cornet 

Send  questions  to  1666  Linden  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


In  this  flrst  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  for  19t9,  I  wish  to  thank  my 
readers  for  their  most  interesting  letters. 
However,  I  am  going  to  ask  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  request  my  assistance  with 
their  trumpet  and  comet  problems  to 
please  be  more  specific  in  giving  me  cer¬ 
tain  necessary  information.  In  advising 
you  about  certain  problems,  it  is  vitally 
necessary  that  I  know  the  length  of  time 
the  individual  has  been  studying  the  in¬ 
strument.  How  much  time  is  spent  in 
practising?  What  material  is  used  in 
practising?  How  much  time  is  spent  in 
ensemble  playing?  In  other  words,  try  to 
give  me  ail  relative  informatioH.  At  my 
earliest  convenience,  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  by  correspondence  all  those  ques¬ 
tions  which  I  do  not  include  in  the 
column. 

Queetiont  I  have  played  the  comet  for 
about  a  year  and  I  have  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  a  clear  tone.  It  always  sounds 
pinched  and  muffled  and,  although  I  have 
tried  different  ways  to  get  a  better  tone, 

I  never  seem  to  get  any  resulta  Will  you 
please  tell  me  how  to  correct  this? — F.  P., 
Uorley,  Iowa. 

Anewer:  A  pinched  tone  is  usually 
caused  by  the  player  pinching  both  Itpe 
closely  together  thus  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  air  column  which  produces 
the  tone  to  vibrate  properly  and  freely. 
One  must  be  careful  to  place  the  mouth¬ 
piece  on  the  lips  without  projecting  the 
lips  into  the  mouthpiece.  Proper  dia¬ 
phragmatic  support  is  absolutely  essential 
in  the  production  of  a  good,  free  tone.  It 
is  of  vital  necessity  to  have  the  air  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  proper  force  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  various  tones.  One  must 
realise  that  the  low  tones  require  little 
air  pressure  with  fairly  relaxed  diaphrag-, 
matic  and  lip  musclea  High  tones  re¬ 
quire  a  great  amount  of  air  pressure. 
This,  of  necessity,  is  accomplished  by  a 
tightening  of  the  diaphragmatic  muscles 
with  a  corresponding  tightening  of  the 
lip  and  cheek  muscles. 

Practicing  of  long  tones  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  help  in  improving  the  tone  quality. 
It  is  advisable  to  start  the  long  tones  on 
third  space  C  and  alternately  play  it, 
utilising  all  registers,  in  the  following 
fashion : 


which  are  dealt  with  in  the  preceding 
question,  would  also  be  a  great  deal  of 
value  to  you  in  overcoming  your  prob¬ 
lem.  I  would  suggest  that  you  practise 
them  in  a  different  manner.  Play  these 
long  tones  softly.  Do  not  endeavor  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  and  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  hold  the  muscles  still.  Flexibil¬ 
ity  exercises  which  are  found  in  most 
standard  methods  for  the  comet  and 
trumpet  would  also  be  of  great  assistance. 

QueetUm:  I  have  been  playing  the 
trumpet  for  five  years.  I  have  done 
nothing  but  solo  and  band  playing.  How¬ 
ever,  last  October  I  Joined  one  of  our  local 
symphony  orchestras.  This  new  venture 
of  mine  has  not  proven  successful.  The 
conductor  complains  that  my  tone  is  not 
adaptable  for  orchestra  playing.  I  would 
appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  would  state 
some  details  that  would  help  me  in  over¬ 
coming  my  difficulties. 

Anawer:  Yours  is  a  most  interesting, 
yet  quite  prevalent  problem.  The  best 
answer  I  could  give  you  is  to  quote  from 
Vincent  Bach’s  "The  Art  of  Tmmpet 
Playing.”  Mr.  Bach,  who  is  no^.  only  a 
cornet  and  trumpet  soloist  but  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  says  "Playing  in  an  orchestra 
is  an  art  in  Itself.  A  fine  soloist  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  orchestral  musician.  A 
soloist  strives  to  be  heard  at  all  times, 
while  In  the  orchestra  only  that  instm- 
ment  carrying  the  melody  is  predominant. 
An  orchestra  is  effective  only  as  an  or^ 
ganisation  and  the  various  instruments 
must  fit  into  the  ensemble  as  part  of  a 
color  scheme  rather  than  as  individual 
colors.  The  terms  f,  ff,  p,  and  pp  are  rel¬ 
ative;  they  do  not  represent  a  fixed  meas¬ 
ure  of  power  and  volume.  In  one  compo¬ 
sition  f  is  played  stronger  than  in  another, 
depending  on  the  form  of  the  arrangement 
of  that  number.  “Forte”  alone  means 
"with  power,”  it  implies  strength  or  loud¬ 
ness  but  in  no  particular  degree.  In  fact 
the  various  designations  of  tone  volume 
are  comparative.  In  solo  playing  the  art¬ 
ist  is  his  own  guide;  in  the  orchestra  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  conductor  to  request  the 
volume  desired.  "Plano”  in  a  band  might 
be  "forte”  in  an  orchestra  or  “fortissimo” 
in  a  chamber  music  ensemble.  Most  ama¬ 
teur  organisations  always  play  too 
loudly ;  instead  of  playing  pp  they  play  f, 
each  player  straining  himself  to  be  heard 
above  the  clamor  and  when  a  fortissimo 
IS  called  for  in  order  to  produce  a  climax, 
the  power  is  lacking,  the  contrast  is 
missed,  and  the  entire  performance  is 
more  or  less  monotonous.  The  orchestral 
player  is  at  most  times  an  accompanist, 
knowing  which  instrument  is  playing  the 
melody  and  playing  under  it.  The  tnelodg 
must  always  be  heard  by  every  member 
of  the  orchestra,  which  is  impossible  if 
every  accompanying  voice  endeavors  to 
stand  out  prominently.  An  artist  is  al¬ 
ways  recognised  by  his  pianissimo  and 
never  by  his  fortissimo.  The  same  amount 
of  technical  skill  is  not  required  in  sym¬ 
phony  work  as  in  band  playing,  but  the 
attack  must  be  sure,  the  staccato  clean, 
and  the  knowledge  of  transposition  per¬ 
fect. 


New  SBLMEB  CATALOOVE  dsscribsi 
1939  models.  Be  well-inioniied 
on  recent  improvesaents'  In  saxo¬ 
phones,  dorinels,  flutes,  trum¬ 
pets,  double-raeds,  etc.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy.  Send 
postcard  or  letter  mentioninq 
instrument  you  play. 

^  Srtmer  iwIan'a 


(Walter  M.  Smith,  my  instructor,  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  effectiveness  of  this 
exercise. ) 

Question;  I  am  troubled  a  great  deal 
with  this  problem  in  playing  the  cornet. 
Ehrery  time  I  play  and  with  each  note  that 
I  play,  my  lips  move,  although  I  have  no 
trouble  of  wasting  the  air. — J.  8.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Answer:  There  is  always  a  slight 

amount  of  motion  in  the  lips  when  play¬ 
ing.  This  slight  motion  is  caused  by  the 
tongue  when  attacking  a  note.  There  is 
also  a  tensing  of  the  musclea  This  can 
be  noticed  most  plainly  when  going  from 
a  low  note  to  a  high  one.  Long  tones. 


BAND  INSTRUMENT 
REPAIRING 


Factory  Exporto 
Solid  ns  your  tronblos 
Nuss  M(g.  Cow  HazxUburg*  Pa. 
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ATTACK. 
For  Trombone 


Players 

{Continued  from  page  17) 
habit  reaulta. 

Play  each  measure  holding  the  tone 
out  full  time,  attack  forte  and  do  not 
let  the  tone  diminish  after  the  attack. 
Repeat  each  measure  several  times. 
The  trick  is  to  attack  each  tone  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  previous  one.  Yes,  you 
will  start  out  fine,  but  by  the  time  you 
get  to  the  third  whole  note,  your  at¬ 
tack  is  about  gone.  Then,  there  is 
that  little  problem  of  bolding  the  tone 
out  four  counts  or  two  counts,  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  pattern  you  are  working. 
Go  back  and  strike  your  tone  on  the 
piano.  See  how  it  sounds  again. 

It  takes  courage  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing  but  it  pays  big  dividends.  When 
you  begin  to  get  that  singing  quality 
on  your  starting  tone,  gradually  ex¬ 
tend  your  register  up  and  down  the 
scale.  You  will  be  very  pleased  when 
you  find  that  your  entire  range  is  de¬ 
veloping  the  same  type  of  quality. 

I  will  say  this,  in  conclusion:  your 
tone  will  have  more  edge,  will  cut 
through  the  ensemble  without  forcing, 
but  may  not  have  quite  as  sweet  a 
quality  as  before.  The  resulting  tone 
will  be  more  of  the  timber  called  for 
in  the  symphony.  The  fortissimo 
sostenuto  practice  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  _  the  same  quality  throughout 
your  range  will  give  you  a  harder  tone 
if  you  do  not  ultimately  mix  your 
practice  with  pp  sostenuto. 

Pp  attack  sometimes  is  done  only 
with  the  lips.  The  breath  starts  the 
lips  to  vibrate  and  thus  you  have 
enough  attack  for  a  clean  starting  of 
each  tone.  The  real  difficulty  comes 
when  you  attempt  to  play  forte  with 
a  good  attack  and  keep  each  tone  at 
the  dynamic  of  the  attack.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  attempting  to  encour¬ 
age  in  this  article. 

With  this  forte  sostenuto  practice, 
alternate  positions  should  be  brought 
in  to  use  whenever  possible.  Match 
qualities  with  regular  positions  until 
the  listener  can  tell  no  difference.  I 
find  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  de¬ 
velop  your  alternate  positions. 

I  would  recommend  your  playing 
duets  with  someone  who  has  a  good 
attack  and  a  full  tone.  The  Comette 
Method  for  Trombone  with  its  fine  ex¬ 
ercises.  duets,  and  trios  is  well 
adapted  for  this  work.  Practice  these 
exercises  with  but  one  thought  in 
mind,  attack. 

I  would  advise  all  who  are  really 
sincere  students  of  this  Instrument 
to  go  to  someone  who  gets  the  proper 
tone  and  attack  so  that  they  may 
know  for  what  they  are  striving. 


To  have  a  Happy  Successful  New  Year 

Give  Your$elf  a  Fair  Start 
Buy  a  Dependable  Flute  and  Piccolo 

If  the  initial  price  is  slightly  hi^er 
So  is  the  quality  .  .  . 

Flutes  and  Piccolos  of 

Sterling  Silver — Gold — Platinum 

Made  by  hig^y  specialised  craftsmen 
Expert  repairing  all  makes 
Free  catalog  on  raquest. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  yiAYNES  CO. 
E«t.  ISSS 


Mastor 

Cruftamon 
sinca  1888 


108  MuMchoMtU  Ave., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
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dlMOOnL  (Slcnad)  EDWIN  rBANKO  OOLDUAN 

CARL  FISCHER,  INC,  OF  BOSTON.  252  Tremont  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


WARMELIN  WOODWIND  SCHOOL 

Clarinet  •  Flute  •  Oboe  •  Bassoon  •  Saxophone 

Undor  tha  diroctian  of  ana  of  tha  outatonding  woodwind  outhoritiaa,  Claronca 
Wcmnalin.  Aasiatad  by  Roy  Knousa,  Fluto;  Gilbort  Boaroma,  Oboo:  Doll  Fiolda, 
Bassoon;  VoUy  Dofout,  Swing.  OoToloping  boginnars  and  odvoncod  atudonts  to 
finishod  musicianship.  Writs  today  for  fuU  dotoils. 

SnUo  IIS.  ghatwrll  BoOdag  Chicago.  nUaois 
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SCHOOL  DANCE  BANDS 


It  is  a  priTllece  to  present  here  an  ar* 
tide  written  by  Mickey  Oillette  of  Holly* 
wood.  Mr.  Oillette  is  well-known  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  outstanding  saxo¬ 
phonists  he  has  developed  at  his  school  of 
music.  He  is  also  orchestra  manacer  and 
assistant  conductor  to  Meredith  Willson, 
renowned  radio  maestro. 

This  article  called  Sax  Netoa  has  lots 
of  “meat"  in  it  for  reed  players,  so  don’t 
miss  a  word  of  it. 

SAX  NEWS 

Bv 

MICKEY  GILLEHE 

Of  all  the  thinss  the  modem  saxophon¬ 
ist  must  know,  here  are  a  few  I  consider 
absolutely  necessary: 

The  ability  to  produce  a  good  “edge” 
tone.  Don’t  expect  this  if  you  are  using 
an  oid  style  mouthpiece. 

You  must  be  able  to  play  in  tune 
throughout  the  entire  register  of  your  in¬ 
strument  If  you  are  in  doubt  at  times 
as  to  your  intonation,  you  can  develop 
the  sensitivity  of  your  ear  by  a  few 
months  training  under  a  good  SINOINO 
teacher. 

You  must  have  complete  command  of 
your  vibrato.  If  you  are  able  to  play  a 
vibrato  of  only  one  tempo,  you  will  have 
trouble  In  blending  with  different  sections 
(some  are  fast  and  some  are  slow).  When 
playing  long  tones  lay  your  tongue  along 
the  bottom  of  the  reed  (close  at  all  times) 
and  use  the  syllables  “yee-yee.”  Spend 
a  few  minutes  each  day  at  different 
tempi. 

Sight-reading  should  be  developed  to 
the  degree  of  being  able  to  play  the  aver¬ 
age  orchestration  the  first  time  through. 
If  you  are  a  little  short  of  this  goal,  here 
is  a  good  common  sense  suggestion:  Di¬ 
vide  each  measure  in  half  and  “watch” 
for  those  half  measures.  Don’t  use  a 
fast  four  beat  to  determine  how  long  you 
should  hold  each  note.  Play  the  mu8i9 
in  groups  of  three  or  four  notes  and  play 
those  groups  as  they  “look”. 

You  should  be  able  to  “Jam”  on  your 
tenor  or  on  your  clarinet  If  you  are  an 
alto  man.  There  is  only  ONE  way  to 
learn  this  and  that  is  by  developing  the 
ear  so  that  you  can  “hear”  the  different 
chords.  Work  with  a  piano  or  guitar  on 
the  more  simple  melodies.  Don’t  listen 
for  notes,  LISTEN  FOR  CHORDS. 

The  ability  to  transpose  is  essential  in 
the  modem  orchestra.  Don’t  wait  until 
you  are  on  the  job  to  practice  this  sub¬ 
ject  Play  a  few  lines  each  day  from 
your  exercise  book  and  make  the  trans¬ 
position  that  you  have  been  using  in  the 
orchestra.  If  you  are  a  tenor  man,  read 
those  few  lines  as  though  it  were  an 
alto  part 

You  should  have  good  command  of  your 
tongue  in  fast  passages  as  well  as  proper 
attacks  in  legato  passages.  Here’s  how 
you  can  develop  this:  Sustain  middle  E 
and  beat  your  foot  slowly.  For  every 
down  beat  let  the  tongue  touch  the  reed. 
Do  not  “flip"  the  tongue  at  the  reed.  Let 
the  AIR  blow  it  up  there  then  draw  it 
back  quickly.  ’The  reed  should  be  touched 
so  lightly  that  the  tone  does  not  stop 
for  each  stroke.  In  fast  tonguing,  this 
same  process  is  followed. 

If  necessary,  you  should  be  able  to 
play  loudly.  It  is  a  common  fault  to 


pinch  the  lower  Up  up  into  the  reed.  This 
will  defeat  any  possibility  of  playing 
loudly  and  of  course  will  make  you  play 
sharp.  With  some  mouthpieces  It  will 
make  the  high  tones  flat. 

It  is  necessary  to  play  clarinet  and 
play  it  WELL.  Divide  your  practice  time 
evenly  between  the  sax  and  clarinet.  If 
you  will  follow  this  system,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  one  instrument  to  suffer  for 
the  progrress  of  the  other. 

You  should  be  able  to  play  with  ease 
in  most  of  the  keys.  A  good  method  of 
acquiring  this  is  to  mark  off  in  your  exer¬ 
cise  book  pages  that  are  written  in  one 
to  five  flats  and  one  to  flve  sharps.  It 
should  only  take  you  twenty  minutes  of 
each  day  to  cover  these  pages. 

In  the  fast  swing  tunes  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Angers  be  lively.  Don’t  expect 
this  if  you  are  holding  the  wrists  rigid. 
When  playing  fast  passages,  let  the  palms 
of  the  hands  move  slightly.  ’This  will 
bring  about  the  proper  wrist  movement 

Don’t  expect  every  reed  you  buy  to  be 
perfect.  You  should  be  able  to  shape 
them  to  flt  your  mouthpiece  and  you.  If 
your  reed  squeaks,  it  is  a  little  too  thick 
on  one  side.  If  it  is  too  stiff,  don’t  scrape 
it  down  Just  in  one  place,  follow  the 
contour  of  the  reed.  If  you  have  a  “pet" 
reed  that  is  getting  a  little  soft,  move  it 
out  on  the  mouthpiece  and  you  will  be 
able  to  get  a  few  extra  weeks  out  of  it. 

Listen  to  the  other  men  in  the  section. 
It  is  a  common  fault  to  bury  yourself  in 
your  own  part  and  forget  about  blending. 
You  can  follow  this  to  the  degree  of  even 
changing  a  phrase  if  the  flrst  man  plays 
it  that  way.  An  added  advantage  of  a 
section  working  this  way  is  Improved 
intonation. 


Ted  Dombrowski,  former  maestro  of  the 
Wells  high  school  swing  band  of  Chicago, 
has  turned  over  his  baton  to  Dominick 
Zurlb  who  has  been  playing  trumpet  in 
this  ten-piece  band.  Press  representative 
Ignatius  Lenckos  says  that  the  dance  or¬ 
chestra  has  taken  on  a  professional  ap¬ 
pearance  since  the  purchase  of  new  artis¬ 
tic  folding  stands 


Ina  Ray  Hutton  had  better  watch  her 
popularity  for  when  the  all-girl  orchestra 
of  Stockton,  California,  high  school  be¬ 
comes  well-known  with  that  certain  kind 
of  “sweet  swing"  there  is  no  telling  what 
may  happen.  Stockton’s  all-girl  orches¬ 
tra  was  organised  this  fall  by  Sherley 
Overton,  talented  young  violinist  who  is 
working  hard  to  develop  a  distinctive 
band. 


Kind  Words 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  mag- 
axine  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  satisfled 
subscriber. — Waj/ne  Shoemaker,  Band- 
maeter  Mendenhall  Consolidated  School, 
Mendenhall,  Minn. 

I  enjoy  your  magaslne  very  much  and 
think  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  on  the 
market. — Nelson  Fontenot,  Jennings,  La. 
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LEWIN'S  GREEN  UNE  REEDS 
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GEO.  C.  DIVER  MUSIC  CO. 

321  S.  Wabash  Avs.  Chieaqo,  III. 
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Florida  Plans 

State  Festival 

Fort  Pierce,  Fla. — “West  Palm  Beach 
will  be  the  host  to  the  annual  state 
music  festival  on  March  30,  31  and 
April  1,  1939,”  announced  secretary 
Ted  Ehrlich  following  the  meeting  of 
the  Florida  Bandmasters  Association 
in  Fort  Pierce  last  month.  With  Presi¬ 
dent  John  J.  Heney  presiding,  many 
matters  of  importance  were  discussed 
and  passed  upon  by  the  thirty-two 
members  who  attended.  Glenn  Cliffe 
Bainum,  date  W.  Chenette  and  Karl 
L.  King  were  chosen  as  Judges  for  this 
festival,  the  contest  numbers  being: 
Class  A:  First  Movement,  Symphony 

in  B  minor . Schubert 

Class  B:  Martha  Overture. Fon  Flotow 
Class  C:  Lustspiel  Overture.  JTeler-Bela 
Class  D:  Prince  and  Jester  Overture 
The  numbers  chosen  for  the  massed 
band  event  are: 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  arranged  by 

Maddy  . FUcher 

Hia  Honor,  Fillmore . Fillmore 

Lights  Out,  McCoy . Fischer 

The  Thunderer,  Sousa . Fischer 

The  entire  block  of  officers  was  re¬ 
elected  for  the  coming  term  and  will 
hold  office  until  June  1,  1940. 


f  HSlSTiilgSUS 

low  TO  SELECT  k  lAII 


KANSAS  CITY,  SIO. 


PauIUB  retired  in  1872.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Sellenick,  a  famous  composer 
of  military  band  music  at  that  time.  The 
next  conductor  was  Wettge  who  retired 
in  189S.  His  successor  was  Parte,  son 
of  a  former  clarinet  player  in  the  Garde. 
One  well-known  American  school  band 
now  uses  the  Parte  exercises  for  ensem¬ 
ble  drill.  Parte  was  succeeded  by  Balay 
in  1911  and  the  latter  reached  the  age 
limit  of  flfty-flve  in  1927.  The  present 
conductor  is  Pierre  Dupont. 


Feature  Your  Bond  in 

LILLEY-AMES 

UNIFORMS 

Snappy!  Effective!  Colorful! 
WrUe  for  Cuudog  No.  373A 

The  ULLEY.AMES  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Americm’s  Ltmdiug  U inform  Tailors 


Caro  Band  Entertains  Edneators 

Coro,  Mich. — The  Caro  high  school 
band  entertained  prominent  public  school 
administrators  and  board  of  education 
members  in  a  general  meeting  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  policies  should  be  pursued  in 
relation  to  Hnances  in  Michigan.  Many 
line  comments  were  received  by  Harry  L. 
Wood,  director,  concerning  the  program 
of  concert  music. 


Instrumentation  of  the  Band  of  the 
Garde  Republicalne 


Piccolo  Dh . 

Flute  C  . . . 

Oboe  ( 1  Eng.  Horn )  . . . . 

Bassoon  . 

Contra-Bassoon  . 

Sarrusophone  El^  . 

Eb  Clarinet  . 

Bb  Clarinet  Solo . 

Bb  Clarinet  let . 

Bb  Clarinet  2nd  and  2rd 
Base  Clarinet  . 


Ultra:  “I  hear  that  Marian  is  taking 
voice  now." 

Violet:  “I  wonder  if  she  practices  what 
she  screeches." 


"Where  is  the  fasting  wonder?*'  some¬ 
one  asked  the  lecturer  when  he  noticed 
the  empty  space  in  the  museum. 

"He*s  gone  out  to  supper!"  said  the 
lecturer. 
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A.  B.  A.  FORUM 

News  of  the  Americcm  Bondmcnters  Association 

ly  Kari  L  Kiitg,  Pratidanf 


Associate  members  are  to  be  riven  at 
least  one  hour  for  their  rroup  durins  one 
of  our  sessions  so  that  they  may  have 
their  “hour  In  the  sun”  and  Inform  us 
as  to  why  they  represent  the  rreatest 
firms  In  their  line,  durinr  which  period 
they  can  be  as  “commercial”  as  they 
desire. 

Out  here  In  the  clean,  pure  Western 
air,  where  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  and 
rood  neirhbor  stilt  prevails,  we  are  rolnr 
to  meet  as  man  to  nutn  In  the  atmosphere 
of  democracy  and  rood-will.  Anythinr 
smackinr  of  false  dlrnlty  or  pretense  will 
be  handled  by  the  VIGILANTES!  Any¬ 
one  puttlnr  on  the  “RITZ”  will  be  riven 
the  “BUM’S  RUSH”.  The  social  boun¬ 
daries  end  at  the  Mississippi  River. 

Papers  and  discussions  may  be  alonr 
“mercenary”  lines.  Such  subjects  as 
financinr  and  promotlnr  municipal  bands, 
band  shells,  etc.,  sellinr  the  “band  Idea” 
to  the  public  and  stresslnr  of  the  point 
that  a  well-fed  bandmaster  does  better 
work. 

Our  rreatest  asset  Is  the  mutual  respect 
and  rood  will  of  our  members  and  their 
helpfulness  to  one  another.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  In  nuuiy  ways  the  past  sea¬ 
son  and  the  wonder  and  the  rlory  of  It 
has  filled  your  president's  heart  with  a 
rreat  pride  In  this,  our  orranisatlon. 

Entertainment  features  are  takinr  on 
a  definite  form  with  the  able  manare- 
ment  of  Iowa  board  member  date  Che- 
nette  who  Is  to  be  the  “Flo  ZIerfield”  of 
this  convention.  Clate  Is  orranisinr  the 
“Fort  Dodre  Follies”  to  be  presented  as 
a  fioor  show  at  our  banquet.  This  will 
be  entertainment  both  de  luxe  and  sur- 


prlslnr-  There  will  be  social  events  for 
the  ladles  and  a  star  or  two  for  the  men. 

The  band  may  not  play  WES^  but  It 
will  be  LOUD.  The  food  may  not  be 
GOOD  but  there  will  be  PLENTY  OF  IT. 
Anyone  caurht  WORRYING  or  HURRY¬ 
ING  will  be  riven  a  “HYPO  ”. 

Make  your  plans  now  to  attend  this 
convention  and  ret  your  reservations  In 
early.  This  Is  to  be  the  “Bamum  Show” 
of  all  conventiona  Don’t  forret  the 
dates  ^  FEB.  2<th  to  MARCH  IsL 
.  Do  you  remember  the  convention  at 
Boston  where  they  fed  us  so  much  sea¬ 
food  that  we  Westerners  frothed  at  the 
mouth  at  the  mere  mention  of  corn-on- 
the-cob?  And  that  trip  to  Mrs.  Filene’s 
home  in  a  fieet  of  Rolls-Royces? 

Then  there  was  that  convention  In  Cin¬ 
cinnati  where  we  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  Kinr  in  ice-water  to  the  consternation 
of  Major  Adkina  Some  thinrs  Just  as 
unusual  may  occur  at  the  Fort  Dodre 
convention.  Be  prepared  for  anythinr. 

Several  more  of  our  association  have 
volunteered  to  sit  in  as  playinr  members 
of  the  band  at  this  convention  in  order 
to  save  us  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
sendinr  hundreds  of  miles  for  men  with 
which  to  aurment  the  band.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  spirit !  Amonr  them  will  be  our 
sec-treasurer,  Glenn  Bainum,  who  will 
preside  at  the  tympani. 

Those  who  have  not  heard  Bob  Shep¬ 
herd  and  Glenn  Bainum  sinr  their  “Ca¬ 
viar”  sonr  have  never  really  heard  vocal 
art.  Not  since  this  writer  heard  Caruso 
and  Scotti  sins  their  duet  in  “Forsa  del 
Destino”  have  we  been  so  moved  by  the 
maaric  of  male  voices ! 


Which  lor  You?  Method,  Study,  Exercise 

iContinued  from  page  19) 


merely  as  our  ability  to  play  well  a 
lot  of  notes.)  It  our  foundation  to 
technique  is  well  grounded  in  our 
early  methods,  and  while  we  are  per¬ 
fecting  our  methods,  we  also  are  lay¬ 
ing  a  foundation  to  musicianship, 
with  knowledge  and  practice  of  all 
scales,  minor  and  major,  all  intenrals, 
minor  and  major,  all  triads,  and  chro¬ 
matics  In  all  forms,  it  is  easy  to  select 
the  studies  tor  technique  best  fitted 
to  our  needs,  for  we  can  only  then 
know  our  deficiencies. 

And  now.  Just  what  do  we  mean  by 
exercises,  or,  as  I  choose  to  call  them, 
exercising  material  f  When  we  have 
correct  methods,  developed  sufllciently 
by  proper  studies,  we  still  need  a 
wealth  of  exercising  material  from 
the  works  of  the  world’s  artists,  to 
drive  home  by  many,  many  repetitions, 
each  particular  phase  of  playing,  to 
broaden  our  knowledge,  and  acquaint 
ns  with  their  style,  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  bit  of  literature  to  thereby  help 
ns  retain  our  accomplishments.  Let 


me  explain:  When  we  first  begin  a 
serious  study  or  solo.  It  continues  to 
be  a  study  until  we  have  carefully 
worked  out  and  mastered  each  detail 
and  can  perform  it  easily;  it  then 
ceases  to  be  any  longer  a  study,  but 
we  continue  to  run  through  it  daily 
to  keep  ourselves  up  on  it;  it  then 
becomes  exercising  material,  and  we 
should  seek  new  studies  or  solos  then. 
You  no  doubt  can  remember  when  the 
scale  of  E  was  a  method  for  learning 
some  new  sbarpe  and  fingerings,  then 
it  became  a  serious  study  for  mastery, 
and  now  1  trust  it  is  Just  exercising 
material. 

I  hope  I  have  said  something  that 
will  assist  yon  in  analysing  your 
case,  so  you  may  decide  whether  you 
need  additional  methods,  studies,  or 
exercises,  and  yon  may  choose  your 
next  book  more  intelligently.  <3et 
them  and  get  many!  Herbert  Clarke 
has  told  me  often  “Remember,  you 
can’t  get  an  education  out  of  one 
book.” 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


You  Need, 

ior  the  RriiearKil  Room. 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 

TUNING  BAR 

9  Completely  new  in  design  and 
ooostniction.  Sounding  bar  is  of  the 
highest  quodity  with  rich  sustained 
tone,  perfect  in  pitch.  Siupended  by 
means  of  metal  pins  in  rubber  sup¬ 
ports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden 
or  dampen  the  tone.  Tests  hare 
shown  this  bar  to  hare  400%  longer 
audibility  than  other  types.  Sepa¬ 
rate  special  mallet  permits  a  con¬ 
trolled  blow — hard  or  soft  as  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  resonator  has  a  recess 
In  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bor  may  be  used  horizontally 
or  hung  on  wall.  "Bb"  for  Band — 
"A"  for  Orchestra. 

Oivee.  peelpeid,  wUh  U  reeriy 
■nbaciiptions.  ol  7Sc  each.  Only 
71^  Mali  a  Boath  ior  10  Mg 
luaM,  aay  eae  wetlh  lia  ** - 

Ibi  priM. 

SMd  Tour  Ordori  to  tho  Clreulotiae 
Departmiat 
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230  North  lAchigan  Arenne 
CUeago.  Illinois 


(  ThU  i»  the  fowrth  in  a  eeriee  of  moaey- 
making  echemet  which  witt  be  preeented 
in  thie  column.  Write  and  tell  as  how 
your  band  parente’  organigation  earned 
nxoney  for  your  band.'f 


Snoeess  With  These  Ideas 

We  have  tried  a  number  of  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  makinc  money.  I 
might  say  that  the  main  activity  of  the 
club  last  year  was  uniforminc  the  band, 
for  which  12,000  was  raised  by  popular 
subscription  amons  the  cltisens  of  Crown 
Point.  Subscriptions  ransed  from  one 
dollar  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1928-29  school 
year,  the  band  director  felt  that  we  should 
probably  need  ten  additional  uniforma  A 
number  of  various  projects  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  since  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  to  raise  money  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  additional  uniforma  Some  of 
these  endeavors  have  been  more  profitable 
than  othera  Doughnuts  and  coffee  at  foot¬ 
ball  games  did  not  prove  profitable.  A 
bake  sale  was  put  on  a  few  days  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
band  members  were  iMked  to  sell  tickets 
for  a  turkey  raffle.  These  two  projects 
together  netted  about  seventy-three  dol- 
lara  Another  profitable  project  was  the 
donkey  basket-ball  grame.  This  netted 
about  forty  dollars.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  promotion,  as  we  call  these  ac¬ 
tivities,  has  a  number  of  ideas  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Among  these  are  the  sponsoring  of  a 
motion  picture  show,  a  home  talent  and 
minstrel  show,  a  card  party  and  perhaps 
a  few  others. — V.  A.  P.,  Preeident,  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 

Support  By  a  Pledge'  Syitem 

The  EkMt  Aurora  schools  have  a  total 
of  eight  bands  made  up  of  five  grrade,  one 
Junior  high  and  two  high  school  bands. 
During  a  part  of  the  severe  times  our 
bands  were  supported  entirely  by  the 
many  activities  carried  on  by  the  parents 
of  the  boys;  all  support  from  the  school 
board  had  been  withdrawn  because  of  the 
decrease  in  taxes.  These  many  activities 
by  the  parents  had  grown  to  be  very 
burdensome  and  were  not  yielding  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  meet  all  exi>enses  necessary 
to  keep  equipment  In  repair  and  to  buy 
new  equipment,  even  for  replacement.  So 
our  present  system  was  put  into  effect  be¬ 
cause  of  great  necessity  for  the  increased 
financial  support,  and  greater  moral  sup¬ 
port  from  the  band  booster  members. 

Our  drive  for  band  booster  membership 
is  started  in  the  fall  about  three  weeks 
before  the  first  band  concert  A  group  of 
about  forty  selected  workers,  parents.  Is 
called  to  our  place  of  meeting  to  receive 
instructions  and  necessary  materials  such 
as ;  proqtecUve  members’  pledge  cards ; 
blank  receipts  in  case  money  Is  paid  to 
worker;  a  membership  card  which  is  filled 
in  by  worker  in  case  a  pledge  is  secured ; 
and  a  copy  of  a  general  letter  which  was 
also  sent  to  all  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  prospects  Just  a  few  days  before 
the  drive.  The  general  letter  brings  out 
the  value  of  our  bands  to  the  boy,  the 
parents,  community,  and  in  general  ^ves 


praise  wherever  it  should  be  given.  Also, 
it  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
memberships:  sustaining  costing  $10.00; 
regular  at  $5.00 ;  and  optional  any  amount 
you  choose.  This  optional  membership  is 
for  the  benefit  of  those  especially  who 
can  not  afford  to  give  much,  and,  as  well 
as  the  others,  will  admit  the  whole  family 
to  any  and  all  concerts  for  the  year. 
Teachers’  pledges  are  secured  by  the  prin¬ 
cipals.  About  six  workers  secure  pledges 
from  interested  business  men,  professional 
men,  and  clubs  which  show  great  interest 
in  our  banda 

Master  files  of  all  members  are  kept  in 
alphabetical  order  and  numerical  order 
and  show  pledges  and  jiayments.  If  any 
member  wishes  to  pay  his  pledge  in  in¬ 
stallments,  we  furnish  small  envelopes  in 
which  he  makes  a  payment,  handed  to  the 
bandmaster,  and  in  turn  given  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  band  boosters.  Many  par¬ 
ents  renew  their  membership  each  year 
even  after  the  boy  is  graduated. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  our  pledge 
membership  plan,  and  it  has  given  a  re¬ 
turn  of  about  four  times  as  great  as  the 
former  method,  and  is  accepted  by  every 
one  enthusiastically. — C.  A.  L.,  Aurora, 
III. 

SncCdsUons  From  Califomlm 

The  Band  Mothers  Club  of  Modesto, 
California,  was  organised  in  November, 
1928.  The  membership  is  composed  of 
mothers,  or  guardians,  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  members  of  the  Modesto 
high  sdiool  band  or  the  SUnislaus  County 
band. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  this  club  is  to  encourage  and  aid 
the  members  of  the  bands ;  to  give  all 
the  help  possible  to  the  leader,  Mr.  Frank 
Mancini;  to  study  the  famous  composers 
and  their  compositions;  and  to  keep  the 
best  in  music  before  the  community  of 
Modesto.  ’The  Club  has  assumed  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  uniforms,  keeping  them 
repaired  and  adding  to  them  as  the  need 
arises.  It  has  arranged  proper  transpor¬ 
tation  and  chaperonage  for  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  sn  engagements  away  from  the  home 
town.  Each  year,  at  Christmas  time,  a 
turkey  dinner  and  entertainment  is  given 
for  the  bands,  and  during  the  year,  other 
forms  of  entertainment  are  given  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
money-making  activities  of  the  Club  con¬ 
sist  of  the  serving  of  dinners  and  lunch¬ 
eons,  card  parties,  food  and  rummage  sales 
and  basaara 

If  any  of  the  above  aotivlties  will  prove 
to  be  helpful  suggestions  to  any  other 
band  mothers  or  band  parents  club,  we 
will  be  very  happy  to  have  been  of  some 
assistance,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  suggestions  from  other  band 
mothers  or  band  parents  cluba 


Mtude  To  Our  Ecus 

Congratulations  on  a  fine  piece  of  work 
for  school  music  through  your  magasina 
— Chester  R.  Duncan,  Mua.  Bupv.,  'Vam- 
cowver.  Wash. 


Pleest  mtntioH  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anjwering  advertisements  in  this  magastne. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


WANT  TO  BUY  used  bast  and  alto  clarinet, 
itate  price  and  make.  C.  E.  Clausaen,  Holstein, 
la. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  to  represent 
laree  manufacturing  jobber  to  cover  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  Must  have  successful  su¬ 
pervisor's  experience  and  anxious  for  business 
career.  Will  offer  year  s  contract  to  right  party. 
Write  XI  The  School  Musician. 


Sand  your  want  ad,  now,  for 
tha  naxt  ittua  of  this  graat 
Barqain  Countar  and  watch 
your  raiults.  25  words  for 
only  (I — 5c  for  aach  addi¬ 
tional  word.  No  ads  accaptad, 
unlaM  cash  accompanies  order. 


FLUTES.  PICCOLOS,  CLARINETS,  SAXO¬ 
PHONES,  recondition^.  Boehm  flutes,  $15 
up.  Haynes  Db  piccolo,  A-1,  $45.  B|>  clarinets. 


_  _  ^  up.  Haynes  u\)  piccolo,  A-1,  »4S.  H|>  clannets, 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS  I  $18  up;  Buffet,  ^5;  saxophones.  Eh  alto.  $20; 

Buescher,  $38.  Other  bargams.  Werner  s  Re- 


RECONDITIONED  Eb  and  BB  sousaphones, 
$85  up.  Upright  basM,  $30  up.  Baritone 
horns,  $35  up.  Mellophones,  $25  up.  York 
silver-plated  upright  alto  horn,  in  case,  $30. 
C  melody  saxophones,  $15  up.  Alto  saxophones, 
$30  up.  Tenor  saxophones,  $45  up.  Baritone 
saxophones,  $45  up.  Soprano  saxophones,  $17.50 
up.  Boehm  Bb  clarineU,  $20  up.  Trumpets 
and  cornets,  $15  up.  Trombones,  $17.50  up. 
Silver-plated  C  Boehm  flutes,  $35  up.  Db  pic¬ 
colo,  $25.  Military  system  oboes,  $30  up. 
Conservatory  oboes,  $80  up.  Conn  double 
French  born,  $100.  Kruspe  double  French 
horn,  $140.  New  non-crackable  cellos,  $29.50. 
New  non-crackable  string  bass,  M  size,  $65. 
Swelled  back,  $75.  Buffet  Bh  Boehm  clarinet, 
$50.  Robert  Bb  Boehm  clarinet,  $50.  Buffet 
Albert  system  bass  clarinet,  $90.  New  Eb 
Boehm  clarinet  outfit,  $37.50.  King  gold-plated 
Eb  comet,  like  new,  $50.  Martin  silver-plated 
Fuegel  horn,  $45,  Set  of  Leedy  hand  tuned 
^mpani,  $90,  two  trunks,  $35  extra.  3  octave 
Deagan  xyl^hone,  $35.  4  octave  Deagan 

xylophone.  $50.  3  ocUye  Leedy  marimba,^  $90, 
and  many  other  bargains  on  three  days’  ap¬ 
proval.  Our  stock  of  reconditioned  instruments 
consists  of  standard  makes  such  as  Conn, 
Buescher.  Martin,  Holton,  Selmer,  Buffet,  York, 
King,  Pan-American  and  others.  Write  for 
bargain  list.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument^  Ex 
change,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE’S  ads  below.  All  in¬ 
struments  completely  reconditioned  and  shipped 
subject  to  trial.  Write  for  latest  list.  5238 
Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEAGAN  XYLOPHONE,  orchestra  size,  col¬ 
lapsible  sUnd  and  carrying  case,  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Will  sell  or  trade  for  movie  camera,  etc. 
D.  H,  Zorger,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BARGAINS  IN  NEW  and  rebuilt  band  and 
orchestra  instruments,  supplies  and  accessories. 
State  your  needs.  Arthur  B.  Cook,  Box  No. 
731,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 


SERVING  MUSICIANS.  SCHOOLS  with  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt  instruments,  accessories,  at  bargain 
prices  for  the  past  20  years.  We  carry  a  full 
fine  of  standard  makes.  What  do  you  need? 
Send  for  free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co., 
1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established 
1919. 


pair*  Shop,  3421  Medill, 


OVER  1,000  standard  make  instruments  to 
choose  from,  factory  rebuilt,  fully  guaranteed. 
What  do  you  need?  Send  lor  free  price  lists. 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 


One  of  the  finest  stocks  of  re¬ 
built  instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Repair  all 
instruments.  Send  for  free  repair  price  list,  also 
instrument  bargain  lists.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


UNUSUAL  BARGAINS — reconditioned  Martin 
trumpet,  gold-lacquered,  in  plush  lined  case, 
$20;  Conn  Eb  saxophone,  gold-lacquered,  $38.50. 
Joseph  Jiran,  1333  West  18th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BARITONE  HORN,  York  (4  valves)  silver, 
fine  condition,  including  case,  $37.50.  Also 
Conn  (4  valves)  silver,  $48.50.  Trial  given. 
De  Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MARTIN  TRUMPET,  silver,  A-1;  Holton 
baritone,  long,  upright,  silver  Bach  mouthpiece; 
cash  bargain  or  trade:  want  shotgun,  sporting 
rifle.  Howard  Tate,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


CONN  ALTO  SAX  in  case,  factory  rebuilt, 
like  new,  gold-lacquer,  $60.  New  Buescher  400 
trombone,  gold-lacquer,  in  case,  $79.  Andrew 
Mikita.  Effingham,  Ill.  _ 

FRENCH  HORN — single,  F  ft  Eb,  Boston, 
silver-plated,  including  fine  case,  $42.50.  Shipped 
mb)^  to  trial.  De  Voe's  Music  Center,  5238 
Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ORCHESTRAL  GRAND  Wurlitzer  harp,  DDX 
model,  perfect  condition.  New  strings,  kept  up 
to  pitch.  Eixceptional  tone  quality.  S.  Chase 
Boldt.  609  Third  St.,  Louisville,  K 


BASS  CLARINET  —  Penzel-Mueller,  Boehm 
system,  wood  body,  completely  reconditioned, 
$90,  with  case.  Shipped  trial  privilege.  De 
Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Collection  of  Italian  violins  by 
Andreiu  Guamerius,  Joseph  GagUano,  Camileus 
Camilli,  Gastano  Guadagnini,  Phillipus  Brand- 
honi ;  bows  by  Tourte-Anne,  Martin,  Bauseb. 
All  in  first  class  condition.  R.  Menzies,  389 
Queen  St.,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada. 


CONN  C  MELODY  SAXOPHONE,  $20. 
Selmer  tenor  saxophone,  $50.  Royal  trombone, 
$10.  Cello,  $25.  Music  Director.  194  North 
St.,  Bennington,  Vt. 


CLEARANCE  SALE:  Bettoney  flute,  $38. 
Conn  baritone,  $30.  King  comet,  $18.  Holton 
trombone,  $22.  Pedler  clarinet,  $20.  French 
horn,  $32.  Conn  baritone  saxophone,  $50. 
Bettoney  oboe,  $75.  Haynes  piccolo,  $50.  King 
mellophone,  $35.  Bass  drum,  $14.  Street  dram, 

tlO.  Write  me  what  yon  ne^.  Crestline  Music 
hop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


87S  CONN  Eh  baritone  saxophone,  silver  finish, 
overhauled,  looks  and  i^ys  luce  new.  Complete 
with  fine  case.  Tucson  Music  Company,  227 
East  Congress,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


CONSERVATORY  OBOE.  Cabart  (French), 
perfect  condition,  no  cracks.  Special  bamain 
at  $90.  Shipped  subject  to  trial.  De  Vm’s 
Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


FLUTES:  NEW,  concert  work,  Boehm  system, 
large  tone,  silver-plated,  $29.50,  case  extra.  For 
particulars,  write  distributors.  Haynes-Schwelm 
Company,  4196  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BBb  SOUSAPHONE,  Holton,  medium  bore, 
26”  gold  bell,  silver,  $135.  Special  one  piece 
carrying  case,  $15.  ’Trial  given.  De  Voe’s 
Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A  TREMENDOUS  SAVING  in  new  trumpets, 
comets,  trombones,  accordions.  Write  at  once 
for  prices  and  particulars.  Muscatine  Music 
102  EUst  Second  St.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


LIMITED  SALE  —  overstocked  instmments — 
50%  discount  on  conservatory  oboe,  list,  $180. 
Professional  accordion,  list,  $210.  Sent  C.  O.  D., 
three  days’  trial.  Numerous  other  bargains. 
Maier  Musical  Instruments,  516  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


FRENCH  HORNS  (2)  Antoine  Courtous 
(Paris),  single,  F  ft  Eh,  silver-plated,  perfect 
condition,  no  dents,  $42.50  each.  Everything 
for  band  and  orchestra  at  likewise  savings.  What 
do  you  need?  Send  for  free  price  lists.  Henry 
E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1919, 


cymbals,  14  inches,  pair,  $19,  single,  $10.  Genu¬ 
ine  Zildjian  Turkish  cymbals,  world’s  best,  no 
good  for  swing  music,  excellent  for  brass  band, 
symphony  and  classic.  Price  on  r^uest.  Sent 
to-  inspection  upon  receiving  deposit.  $2.  Royal 
Music  and  Instrument  Co.,  2196  Third  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


plated,  and  completely  overhauled,  like  new, 
$55,  and  shipped  with  trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s 
Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia, 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

dout  not  knowingly  accept  for 
publication  any  advartisa-- 
mants  that  misraprasant  mar- 
chandita  or  tarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  misraprasan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tham  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magazina. 


ATTENTION! — Leedy  concert  marimba,  factory 
tuned,  length,  6'  3' ;  easy  rolling  stand,  $125. 
Carl  Lehmann  double  French  horn,  new  case, 
$95.  Martin  giant  recording  bass,  BBb,  silver, 
gold  bell,  new  price,  $400,  not  reconditioned, 
good  as  new,  $200.  Meyer  Music  Store,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigain. 


BESSON  BBb  sousaphone,  silver-plated,  rebuilt, 
no  dents,  gold  bell,  $125.  York  recording  bass, 
finish  gold  lacquer,  $135.  Write  us.  Beermans 
Music  House,  .Muskegon,  Michigan. 


VIOLINS — Six  very  old.  Excellent  preserva¬ 
tion  and  tones,  sacrifice.  Bargains  from  $5  to 
$25.  Ship  approval  anywhere.  Correspondence 
invited.  L.  Maleson,  419  E.  Lombard  St., 
Baltimore.  Md. 


TENOR  SAXOPHONE,  Conn,  sUndard,  $76, 
just  like  new,  factory  reconditioned  by  Conn 
Co.,  silver-plated,  gold  bell.  Elliott’s  Music  Co., 
131  Main,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


SPECIAL  VIOLIN  OUTFIT  bargains,  con¬ 
sist  of  beautiful  hand  made  full  size  Ernst  Hein¬ 
rich  Roth  No.  IIIR  violin,  $75,  case,  $12,  bow, 
$8,  chinrest,  $1.25,  shoulderpad  and  rosin,  $1.25, 
total,  $97.50.  Outfits  for  only  $40.  All  new 
and  perfect.  Write  Medcalf  Music  Shop,  Mid- 
dlesboro,  Kentucky. 


OLDS  TROMBONE,  medium  bore,  .  brass, 
nickel  silver  trimmings,  including  case,  with  out¬ 
side  waterproof,  zipper  cover;  like  new,  $53. 
Carl  Fischer  (Holton)  euphonium,  double  bell, 
silver-plated,  with  case,  $47.50;  perfect.  Conn 
Eh  sousaphone,  silver-plated,  24”  gold-lacquered 
bell,  excellent  condition,  no  dents.  $124.  Henry 
E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  REPAIRING  and  overhauling 
of  ail  musical  instmments,  factory  method^  low¬ 
est  prices.  Bargains  in  new  and  reconditioned 
standard  make  instmments.  Green’s  Music 
Shnn.  Topeka.  Kansas. 


MARTIN,  BUESCHER,  CONN  —  trampets. 
Pan-American  trombones,  silver-plated,  $22.50 ; 
Eh  alto  saxophones,  $35;  tenor  saxophone, 
438.50;  York  sousaphone.  silver-plated,  $125. 
Joseph  Jiran,  1333  West  18th  St.,  (Chicago,  III. 


REEDMAKING 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reeds.  No  pUy- 
no  pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you.  80c 
single;  two,  75c  each;  six  or  more,  61c  each. 
15c  allowed  for  old  tube.  Cosmey,  Box  773, 
Monterey,  California. 


January,  1939 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answerint  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER. (Continued) 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  oboe  reed  tpe- 
cialiat.  French  lay.  Parts  Conservatory  meas¬ 
urements.  Price,  8Sc;  3  (or  $2.40.  Joseffh 
ivuch.  3410  N.  Ridgeway  Avc.,  Chicago,  IlL 


AT-TEN-SHUN  BANDMASTERS;  Stop  wish¬ 
ing  for  snappy,  full,  easy  playing  range  marches. 
Send  for  oar  sample  cornet  parts.  The  Waterloo 
Publisbers,  Paris,  Illinois. 


REEDMAKING  (Cont) 


BASSOON  AND  OBOE  REEDS  — each 
trimmed  to  meet  individual  requirements.  Hand¬ 
made  for  begioner,  high  school,  and  professional. 
Three  reeds,  $3.  Schubert  Parkinson,  Le  Mars. 


PIANO  ACCORDION— “Somebody  Stole  My 
Gal,"  SOc.  “Since  My  Best  Gal  Turned  Me 
Down,”  SOc.  Buy  the  two  for  60c.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  by  Pietro  Deiro,  notation  approved 
by  A.A.A.  Denton  &  Haskins,  I6S8  Broadway, 
New  York.  New  York. 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS:  No  t 
no  pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you. 
single;  two,  75c  each;  six  or  more,  61c 
LSc  allowed  for  old  oboe  tubes.  Full  instnii 
“How  to  Make  Oboe  Reeds,"  25c.  M 
Reed  Compaayj  Pier  No.  5  Embarcadero, 
Francisco,  Cakfomia. 


FOR  SALE:  20  bhie  uniform  bandsmen's  coats, 
assorted  sixes  and  ten  full,  red,  roll  collar,  or¬ 
chestra  coats,  assorted  sixes.  Used,  but  in  good 
condition.  Address  CO.,  Band  7th  FA.,  Port 
Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  stating  your  best  offer. 


BRASS  BAND — “Somebody  Stole  My  Gal,” 
60c.  “She’ll  Be  Cornin'  Round  the  Mountain," 
50c.  Both  for  60c.  Arrangements  by  W.  C. 
Lindeman.  Denton  A  Haskins*  1658  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York. 


FORTY  USED  blue,  white  trimmed,  military 
uniforms,  white  marine  cap,  white  Sam  Browne 
belt.  Make  an  offer.  H.  W.  High,  Cincinnati 
Gas.  A  Elec.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


OBOE  REEDS,  handmade,  guaranteed  quality, 
easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  as 
used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Symphony.  Pro¬ 
fessional  model,  2  for  $1.50.  Max  Weinstein, 
1113  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  Y<^. 


UNIFORMS,  CAPES:  New  and  used  Cadet 
uniforms,  blue  and  grey.  Caps,  $1.  Other 
band  uniforms.  Free  circular.  Jandorf,  172 
West  81st  St.,  New  York  City. 


ORCHESTR  A —  "Somebody  Stole  My  Gal,” 
Austin  arrangement,  75c.  “Corny  Joe,”  Dale 
arrangement,  75c.  “Hand  Me  Down  My 
Walkin'  Cane” ;  '“She’ll  Be  Cornin’  Round  the 
Mountain”;  “Frankie  and  Johnie”;  “Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold” ;  double  number  fox¬ 
trot  and  waits,  “The  Gay  Nineties”;  waltxes, 
“The  Birds  and  the  Brook.”  The  above  6 
numbers,  each  50c.  Any  5  numbers  (or  $1.50, 
or  the  8  for  $2.25.  Draton  A  Haskins,  1658 
Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
every  one  guaranteed.  Mounted  on  Loree 
tubes;  $1  each,  6  for  $5.50.  Also  Loree  oboes, 
bargains.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati. 


BARGAINS:  Orchestra  coats,  jackets,  assorted 
colors,  $2.  Tuxedo  suits,  compile,  $10.  Band 
coats,  40,  blue  lapcU,  iiO.  40  royal  maroon 
lapel  coats,  $80.  Blue  caps,  40  (or  $20.  Free 
lists.  Wallace,  2416  North  Halsted,  Chicago. 


BASSOON  REEDS— The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to 
play,  easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big 
briniaot  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3 ;  $8  per 
dosen.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535- A  Juniata  St., 
.St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra.  13th  season.) 


MUSIC  ARRANGED  for  band,  orchestra,  voice. 
Send  lead  sheet  (or  free  inspection  and  advice. 
Original  music  written  for  poems.  Ed.  Cbe- 
nette.  Lake  Hamilton,  Florida. 


INSTRUCTION 


REX  ELTON  FAIR  School  of  Flute  PUying 
—Our  students  are  “making  good"  in  contests, 
including  those  for  scholarships  and  professional 
l>ositions.  Also,  we  are  in  a  unique  position 
to  help  yon  select  your  next  flute  or  to  *>ywr- 
vise  the  overhauling  of  the  old  one.  Our  flute 
and  piccolo  methods  have  received  national  ac¬ 
claim.  Write  for  free  Finger  Chart  showing 
authentic  fingering.  Let  us  demonstrate  our 
“Fair  Deal”  policies.  All  questions  cheerfully 
answered.  Address  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  III. 


SPECIAL  DANCE  ARRANGEMENTS  at 
stock  prices.  75c  each,  20  for  $10.  R.  D. 
Perry,  Western  Kentucky  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


“AT— TEN— SHUN  BANDMASTERS.”  Your 
repertoire  is  incomplete  without  “The  Line  Up” 
march.  Great  for  the  game.  75c  (coin)  for 
full  band  arraimement.  The  Waterloo  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Paris.  III.  _ 


OBOE  AND  ENGLISH  horn  reeds;  I  make 
and  guarantee  each  one.  70c  plus  your  old 
tubes.  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


MUIICIXNS- Complete  aai 
10— $1.  Sheet  music.  20 — $1. 
alto,  6 — $1 :  tenor,  5 — $1 ; 
Silverman  Orchestra  Service, 


Saxophone  reeds, 
clarinet,  10 — $1. 
3309  Lawrence, 


LITKE  BASSOON  REEDS- all  handmade, 
wonderful  tone,  price.  $1  each,  3  reeds.  $2.50. 
Address  P.  Litln,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst, 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant  for 
trumpets  and  slide  trombones.  SupCT-fast  and 
super-smooth.  America's  greatest  artists  recom¬ 
mend  it.  At  your  dealer's  for  only  30c.  Mail, 
35c.  Sample  free.  Revelation  Co.,  1823M 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  Full 
instructions  how  to  alter  your  reed  to  suit 
yourself.  Every  oboe  player  should  know  how 
to  do  it.  Free,  send  three  cent  stamp.  L. 
Coamey,  Box  773,  Monterey,  California. 


TWIRLING 


TWIRLING  BATON,  $3.95  postpaid,  including 
book.  Made  of  meui;  speedy,  beautiful,  bril¬ 
liant  and  strong.  Special  pnee  in  quantities. 
Specials  to  sch^s.  All  instruments,  including 
secondary  instruments ;  tonettes  and  recorders, 
etc.  Renier  Music  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS— $3  per  100.  Photo¬ 
stamps,  $1  per  100.  Application.  25  for  $1. 
Enlargements,  cots,  mats.  Sample  free.  William 
FiUine.  3027  North  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Hmsu  nofu  thu  foKowinq  pricus  for  back  itsuas  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
If  ordarad  by  mail,  3e  additional  for  postaqa  mutt  ba  addad  to  tba  prica  of  aack 
maqaxina.  K  back  copiat  ordarad  ara  no  lonBor  availabla,  your  monay  wifl  ba 
promptly  rafundad. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Currant  and  two  immadiataly  pracading  itsuas . 

Ittuat  mora  than  thraa  months  old,  and  not  mora  than  nina. 
All  itsuas  mora  than  10  months  in  arraars . . 


15c  par  copy 
25c  par  copy 
50c  par  copy 


SENIORS — Take  orders  for  name  cards  in  your 

traduatiw  class.  Pleasant  work,  easy  money. 
).  H.  Zorger,  724  South  Queen  St.,  Lancas- 


MUSIC  STAND,  FOLDING,  telescopic  (no 
screws  to  lose).  Full  nidul-plated.  Special, 
$1  postpaid.  L.  B.  Malecki  A  Son,  Grand 
Rapids.  Michigan. 


Cash  must  accompany  order.  Include  postage. 


INDIAN  RELICS  —  beadwork,  coins,  books, 
minerab,  old  glass,  dolls,  miniatures,  gems, 
stamps,  old  West  photos,  bills,  fossils,  pottery, 
idols.  Catalogue,  5c.  Indian  Museum,  North- 
branch,  Kansas. 


PUmtt  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  trhm  nmwering  aAvertisemenU  in  ffcw  mngasine. 
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V'faonona 


David  Gomtien  says:  "The  commercial  'bunk'  printed  these 
days  is  substantially  planted  in  the  realm  of  stupidity. 

Eat  'Nut  Wheats'  because  champion  Jack  Sostrong 
trains  on  them — develop  charm,  personality  and  poise  by 
studying  the  'No-play  Way'  five  minutes  each  day  because 
that's  how  Betty  Beautiful,  glamourous  movie  star  got  that 
way — and  so  on  ad  nauseum. 

The  artists  on  this  page  and  thousands  of  professionals 
use  KINGS  because  KINGS  meet  top  notch  professional 
requirements.  Just  because  so  many  professionals  personally 
prefer  KINGS,  you  are  not  asked  to  rush  out  and  buy  a 
KING — BUT  it  is  suggested  that  you  test  a  KING,  examine 
it  for  material,  workmanship,  intonation,  action,  etc. 

What  YOU  then  decide  is  entirely  a  matter  of  your  own 
personal  judgment  and  preference.”  _ 


JOHNNY  DAVIS,  former  Scat  Singer  with  Fred  Waring 
and  his  Pennsylvanians  who  has  achieved  success  in 
Hollywood  .  .  .  with  his  New  .  .  .  Swinging.  .  .  Sen* 
Mtionel . . .  Comet  features  in  the  Warner  Bros.  Motion 
Picture  "Varsity  Show”,  "Garden  in  the  Moon”, 
"Mr.  Chump",  "Hollywood  Hotel"  and  others. 

"I  conquered  the  world  of  my  dreams,"  says 
Johnny  Davis,  "with  my  KING." 


"Devid  Gomston,  premier  teacher  and  writer,  is 
widely  known  for  his  advanced  musical  ideas  and 
his  fearless  critical  attitude.  His  statement  below, 
it  seems  to  me,  exemplifies  the  type  of  intelligent 
viewpoint  on  which  good  reputations  are  based." 


PrrMilral, 
The  II.  N.  White 


\ 


More  end  more  the  Better  Musicians  are  switchins  to  KINGS. 

Perfection  in  every  detail  of  construction,  tone  and  intonation  is  winnins  for  KING  instruments  an  enviable  reputation.  Professional 
Musicians  the  world  over  accept  KING  instruments  as  the  symbol  of  the  Best  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments. 

In  the  past  two  years  practically  every  instrument  in  the  KING  line  has  been  redesigned  by  H.  N.  WHITE  and  made  under  his  personal 
supervision.  Improvements  are  constantly  being  made  as  our -policy  is  to  produce  the  best  at  any  cost. 

These  new  KINQ  instruments  are  so  greatly  improved  that  sales  on  them  have  tremendously  increased  during  the  past  year. 

See  your  KING  dealer  or  write  the  factory  for  FREE  TRIAL  offer. 


5235  SUPERIOR  AV[.  74e  H  N.WHITE/^  .  CLEVEIAND.QHID. 

JAaJceM  of  KJy?  ■  Clk\  KLAM)  -American  Standard  pM  (flaxhatot  Band  Instruments 


Write  for  your  FREE  COPY  of  White  Way  News  No.  10,  stating  instrument  interested  in, 


f 
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FIRST  DIVISION 


REGIONAL  HONORS 


We  are  proud  to  introduce  these  youthful  cornet 
and  trumpet  stars  who  won  1st  division  honors  in 
the  1938  regional  contests.  As  with  saxophones, 
woodwinds,  and  all  other  groups,  the  fine  showing 
of  Conn  users  stands  out  impressively.  Conn  is 
today,  as  always,  the  choice  of  the  artists  among 
school  musicians  as  well  as  professionals.  Ask  your 
Conn  dealer  to  let  you  try  a  new  model  Conn.  Or 
write  us  for  free  book  on  your  favorite  instrument. 
C.  G.  CONN,  LTD.,  142  CONN  BUILDING,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


■■.TOM  JO MBl, cornet,  Ben  Bemaf^ 
■■o,  Oalif.,  ^hoot  Bend,  lit 
dtvtibm  winner— raskw  A  Won  with 


TOMMY  TVTTUL  coraeC  Bpeneer, 
Iowa,  HIsh  Bchool  Band,  lat  dltdaioa 
winner— tegiun  2.  Won  with  a  Conn 


MALTnir.  MOBCK.  tmmpet  HU. 
waukee,  Wla.,  High  School  Band,  lat 
dirlaion  winner— region  2.  Won  with 


LoH.ROBBRT 
R.  HAMILTON. 

cornet,  Joliet 
Township  High 
School  Band.  1st 
dlTislon  winner 
region  7.  Won  with 


RCTIT  ANN  RDCTON.  comet,  Shel¬ 
ton,  Wash.,  Hiidt  School  Band.  1st 
di\-islon  winner— region  L  Won  with 


Laft-KKMT  STICR- 

■LMAN.  trumpet, 
Braddjrville,  Iowa, 
High  S^ool  Band,  lat 
division  winner— re- 
glon  9.  Won  with  a 
Oonn. 


oorn^t,  Antiso, 
^ho<M 

Band.  dlviiiioii  win¬ 
ner- redon  S.  Won  with 
a  Oonn. 


Rlfflit-JACK  MY- 
MOkOSf  flueselhorn, 

Bprlnafleld.  Ill . ,  High 
B^oel  Band.  Lit  dir- 
*jou  winner  region 
«  Won  with  n  Oonn 
tLaogelhorn.  Also 
ici.i]re  n  Conn  oomei. 
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